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PREFACE 


THE first of these Essays, ‘‘ The Ultimate Epoch,”’ 
may be regarded as.a sequel to a book, called 
“The Fate of Empires, Being an Inquiry into the 
Stability of Civilization,”’ that Messrs. Longmans 
published for me in 1913, the considerations that 
were then advanced being carried on into the 
region of Christian thought. 

The third Essay, ‘‘ The Succession of the 
Canonical Gospels,’ was published in The 
Treasury of October 1919, and I desire to express 
my sincere thanks to the proprietors of that 
magazine for their kindness in allowing me to 
reprint it in a more permanent form. 

The fourth Essay contains a translation of 
Pliny’s Letter to Trajan. This translation is 
based upon Professor Gwatkin’s “‘ Selections from 
Early Christian Writers,’ and lam much indebted 
to Messrs. Macmillan for their kind permission 
to make use of it. For permission to use the 
text of the Revised Version, I am indebted to 
the courtesy of the University Presses of Oxford 
and Cambridge, but for the accuracy of the 
quotations I am alone responsible. 

The reader will perceive that I have a ten- 
dency, unfashionable at the present day, to reject 
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the later traditions of the Church, those, that is, 
which originated under sacerdotal conditions. 
This scepticism concerning nearly all that may 
be called Post-Milanic, (7.e. subsequent to the 
famous Edict of Constantine the Great in favour 
of the Christians, published at Milan in a.p. 318,) 
is balanced by the profound respect that I feel 
for the more ancient traditions. They are bare 
statements, such, for example, as the attribution 
of the Gospels to their several authors: they 
serve no ritual or dogmatic purpose, and have 
come down to us from the ages of persecution. 
In this sense, therefore, antiquum volo—I am 
for the old way. 
AL Javea 


LITTLE DEAN, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
November 1927. 
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THE ULTIMATE EPOCH 


Part I 


«. . . to whom he said, This is the rest, give ye rest to him that is 
weary ; and this ts the refreshing : yet they would not hear. There- 
fore shall the word of the Lord be unio them precept upon precept, 
precept upon precept ; line upon line, line upon line ; here a litile, 
there a little; that they may go, and fall backward, and be broken, 
and snared, and taken.” —ISAIAH xxviii. 12-13 (R.V.). 


THE student of the broad aspect of human affairs 
cannot fail to be impressed by the fact that, in 
every age, the experience of the ages that have 
preceded it has counted for nothing. In the sense 
that every age ignores it, every age has been 
ignorant of history, and, in this respect, we are 
no better than our fathers. Every age has 
believed that it was dealing with the unprece- 
dented, and that it had a clean sheet whereon 
to write what it would. But the sheet is not 
clean :. it 1s, on the contrary, a very palimpsest 
of record. Wash off the latest writing, and you 
find another record below. Wash that away, 
and there is still another. And the records, 
early and late, are records of forms of govern- 
ment and of systems of society that have failed. 
The warnings stand and are ignored. 
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Every possible form of State-organisation 
has been tried and found wanting. When we 
look into these forms, we find that they may be 
resolved into an orderly ‘series. We find at 
one end a condition showing the maximum of 
personal liberty combined with the minimum of 
political equality, and, at the other end, the 
minimum of liberty combined with a maximum of 
equality. ‘Thus, at each end of the series, there 
is the expression of an underlying principle, 
and in between these extremes are the countless 
forms of compromise that seek to combine them. 
But these extremes are incompatible with one 
another. Only a mechanical mixture is possible : 
they cannot enter into combination. Thus, when 
we pass the series in review, we find that as the 
proportion of the one waxes, so the other wanes. 
Liberty and equality are mutually exclusive: — 
in every form of government they stand in 
inverse ratio to one another, and the hostility 
remains. No compromise has brought cessation 
to the internecine struggle between them. 

If we pass the series in review, we find that 
it begins with unqualified Autocracy at one end, 
and that it reaches unqualified Socialism at the 
other end, while all the various forms of Repre- 
sentative Government stand in between. Let 
us take Autocracy first, and take it at its best. 
Although the fact is not generally recognised, 
Autocracy is a form of government that lends itself 
to the maximum amount of personal liberty. 
An autocrat who wishes to retain his power will 
make it felt only to the smallest possible extent 
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in the private life of the citizen. On the other 
hand, the fact is universally recognised that 
under an autocracy the citizen is denied an 
effective franchise such as, under other systems, 
may confer political equality. That is to say, 
the citizen will have no voice in determining 
the policy of the State, and no influence upon 
the course of public affairs. When and where 
has this succeeded for more than a little while ? 
It cannot be permanent, for presently the popular 
ery goes up for political equality as well as 
personal liberty. Let us have Representative 
Government! Let us all be voters! Let the 
majority rule! And so some form of Repre- 
sentative Government is acclaimed as the happy 
compromise between the two extremes. But, 
in its turn, Representative Government cannot 
persist. The minority suffers. The industrious 
and the frugal are taxed for the benefit of the 
careless crowd, and the able man cannot reap the 
full harvest of his ability. Will Demos work so 
long as voting suffices ? Thus effort is paralysed 
both in the able man and in the careless: in the 
able and industrious man because he receives less 
than his due reward, in the careless because he 
thinks that he has found a gold mine. When 
and where has this succeeded for more than a little 
while ? Representative Government is a failure, 
for, here again, you cannot have personal liberty 
simultaneously with political equality: Repre- 
sentative Government falls between two stools. 
And so Demos asks for more. The slope of 
Socialism is entered upon, and Compulsion, naked 
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and not ashamed, appears upon the scene. 
Demos is not satisfied by political equality : the 
cry for that is followed by the cry for social 
equality. ‘‘ Let us have done with the com- 
petition of life and the inequalities that it 
creates! Give us social equality ! Let the fool 
be ranked with the wise man: the weak with the 
strong!’’ But Compulsion alone can bring this 
about, and thus the attainment of social equality 
involves the loss of personal liberty. As the 
autocrat can admit no political equality, so the 
socialist can admit no personal liberty. By 
degrees liberty grows less; governmental con- 
straint becomes more, until at last Compulsion 
fills the cup of life, and men find that they have 
sold their souls. When and where has this failed 
to bring quick doom and disaster ? The slope of 
Socialism leads to the quicksands that have 
engulfed civilisation after civilisation. At’ the 
best, some ‘‘ Saviour of Society”? appears: Auto- 
cracy is revived, and the dreary round begins 
again. 

But these generalities are not all. The 
student of history finds that every detail, 
not only of political but of social life, has been 
explored and found wanting. There is nothing 
undiscovered : every foot of the ground has been 
traversed, and, from Dan to Beersheba, all is 
barren. 

What, then, of the future? What can we 
infer from the facts before us? The facts may 
be traced from the very beginnings of human 
history onwards. They are found in every 
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climate and every race. But if, when we look 
through the long vista of the records of humanity, 
we see that no permanently satisfactory political 
or social system has yet been evolved, then it 
becomes a legitimate inference that, while working 
on the same lines of effort, none will be forth- 
coming in the future. 

The apparent hopelessness of the position 
leads us to ask, Why should this be so? Is it 
possible to discover the element that has persis- 
tently led to decay ? It may be something that 
lies on the surface of things so palpably that, like 
the air, we scarcely perceive it; familiarity may 
be leading us to regard it as a matter of course. 
In any case, the endeavour to find the underlying 
cause of failure must involve us in a search for a 
principle so primitive that it lies anterior to the 
love of liberty or the desire for equality, so uni- 
versal that it is common to every form of political 
organisation from Autocracy to Socialism, present 
in every social institution, and so elementary that 
every civilisation has been an attempt to apply it 
in practice. It must belong to the original stem 
from which every effort to solve the problem has 
diverged. What, then, is this omnipresent end 
that has ever been sought, and has never been 
achieved ? Only and always, it is Interest, self- 
interest if you will, more or less “ enlightened ”’ 
according to circumstances, but, under every 
diversity, under a myriad of forms, the pursuit 
of worldly interest is invariable. But if the pur- 
suit of worldly interest is invariable, so also is 
its failure. It is here that experience counts as 
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nothing, for the repetitions of failure are as 
uniform as the pursuit itself. 

Is there, then, a flaw in Interest ? Every 
organisation of society has been an attempt to 
co-ordinate the Interest of the individual with 
that of the community. Is this where a flaw 
shows itself? Is this the quest that is fore- 
doomed ? Does the Interest of the individual 
ever, even in its most enlightened form, coincide 
with that of the community ? 

It does not. They are discrepant, and here is 
the flaw. It is nothing less than Death the 
Divider’s self that divides them. And, in this 
ease, it 1s the death of the individual that con- 
stitutes the flaw. 

Do I sit upon the beach and idly throw a pebble 
into the sea? I have altered the position of the 
centre of gravity of the earth: pro tanto I have 
changed the fate of the stars. It is the same in 
the moral world. Do I right or do I wrong, the 
consequences of my action will, pro tanto, rever- 
berate as long as humanity lasts. Benefit or harm 
will result to all time. Thus, if the individual 
lived for ever, the Buddhist doctrine of Karma 
would be true in this world, and it would be to his 
interest always to do rightly. In the revolutions 
of the ages, the results would be upon his own 
head, as well as upon the heads of others. The 
blessing would be his. And, if he did wrongly, he 
would share in the curse that follows. But death, 
intervening long before the full circle has been 
drawn, will permit no such thing. Human justice 
has no place in the working of circumstance. 
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The individual soon dies, his time is over quickly. 
He passes: the mills of God grind slowly: the 
reward or the retribution falls upon his heirs, and, 
if he has done ill, death saves him from the inter- 
minable sequences of sin. So far as he is con- 
cerned, he can do evil with impunity, and the 
interests of the individual and of the race are for 
ever removed from one another. 

Therefore, to make good the flaw in Interest, 
Compulsion is brought upon the scene. Interest 
and Compulsion, twin brethren, go hand in hand: 
you will not find the one without the other. The 
employment of Compulsion is an attempt to 
obliterate the stark divergence of the Interest of 
the individual from that of the community, by 
securing that the general interest shall be supreme. 
Every regulation and every custom is enforced by 
physical or moral means. If it is not obeyed, 
there is always a penalty clause “in that case 
made and provided.”” This is what we call “ law 
and order,”’ and Compulsion may extend as far as 
the Interest of contemporary society goes, but, as 
we shall see, it can go no further. It cannot affect 
the race. 

The exercise of Compulsion is scarcely less in 
evidence than is the pursuit of Interest. From 
the taboo of the savage to the most recent statute 
law, every endeavour has been made to secure 
the success of Compulsion as a means whereby 
to remedy the flaw in Interest. All human wis- 
dom-has been called upon: all possible experi- 
ments have been made. Yet no legislation has 
succeeded ; sagacity seems powerless, and no 
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permanently satisfactory form of order has yet 
been devised. It is especially in permanence that 
all have failed : history records that, one by one, 
our systems of law have faded and disappeared. 
Is there, then, an ineradicable flaw, not only in 
Interest, but in Compulsion also ? Is it inevitable 
that Compulsion, as the ally of Interest, should 
have no more than a transitory value ? 

It is quite inevitable. Let us take Compul- 
sion at its most complete development. Let us 
assume, per impossibile, the existence of a State in 
which the efforts to secure “law and order”’ have 
eradicated successfully the flaw in Interest. 

Then another spectre rises. Again, death 
itself is the flaw —but, in this case, it is not the 
death of the individual, but the death of the race. 
It is never to the interest of those who are living 
to maintain their number in the future. Of the 
strain and stress that fall to the lot of any given 
generation at least half is devoted to the genera- 
tion that will follow after. It may well be more 
than half. It is quite possible that, at any given 
moment, the work and anxiety expended in the 
provision, nurture and education of children are 
even greater than those required for the main- 
tenance of existing adults. Thus it follows that, 
in proportion as the number of children is reduced, 
effort is saved, and ease is gained. The drag of 
Interest is ceaselessly towards depopulation. This 
drag does not disappear automatically at any 
point in the process of depopulation. Its in- 
fluence is continuous, for, if in any race the birth- 
rate has declined to such a point that its number 
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has markedly decreased, still the drag remains 
upon the survivors. It may be less under such 
circumstances, but it does not disappear: it is 
a constant factor. Moreover, the more that con- 
duct becomes purely interested, the more clearly 
the drag is perceived: great or small, the drag 
is one from which there is no escape. It affects, 
that is, the whole community, whatsoever the 
manner may be in which it is distributed. There 
is no practical difference whether it is borne 
by the parents, or spread by taxation over the 
whole population. You may shift the burden 
from one shoulder to the other, but the weight 
remains unaltered, and the body has to bear it. 
It may be distributed in fifty different ways, but, 
ultimately, the Interest of the whole community 
is involved. 

But, so far as my argument is concerned, 
where are we now? This is no question of a 
majority compelling a minority: no question of 
co-ordinating the Interest of the individual with 
that of the other members of the society in which 
he lives. The whole social community is involved. 
Who or what will compel the whole community to 
act against its own immediate Interest? Quis 
custodiet ? This, then, is the flaw in Compulsion, 
and here is the point at which it cannot, by any 
possibility, be used to remedy the flaw in Interest. 
Here alone we find that individual and communal 
Interest are alike, and pull in the same direction. 
Not only, as we have seen, is this factor inescap- 
ably general in its incidence: it is, as we have also 
seen, a constant factor, a factor that does not cease 
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to operate until the evening of depopulation has 
darkened into the night of extinction. This is not 
a chimerical danger: it is a disaster that has 
occurred again and again, and is, indeed, a subject 
upon which history repeats itself usque ad 
nauseam. 

Interest and Compulsion are both fore- 
damned. So long as we trust to them there is no 
hope of discovering any permanently satisfactory 
form of government or system of society : so long 
as we look to them, humanity will be as dust of 
the desert—blown to and fro, backwards and 
forwards, hither and thither and nowhere. But 
is this the whole sum of the matter ? If Interest 
—if Mammon fails us, is there no alternative to 
his leadership ? Our surroundings have been 
constructed as a maze, a labyrinth whose Maker 
has willed that the obvious clue should be a hope- 
less one, ever leading us back to the heart of the 
problem. Has He willed that the way out should 
be His way, and not ours ? 


I 
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Part II 
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Part Il 


WE have now seen that the pursuit of Interest is 
incapable of leading to the formation of a perma- 
nently satisfactory system of society. If, then, 
worldly Interest cannot find a solution of the 
problem, it becomes necessary, if it is to be 
solved at all, to take into account considerations 
of a totally different character—considerations, 
that is to say, which are unworldly and of an 
extra-mundane origin. 

A communication coming from the Reality 
that, although it underlies all things, yet cannot 
be laid hold of by the senses, a communication 
coming, nevertheless, in a form apprehensible by 
our faculties, is what we mean when we speak 
of the Advent of a Messiah. A demonstration 
that such a communication is an occurrence that 
we are, a priori, justified in expecting—a demon- 
stration, that is, of what has been called ‘‘ the 
antecedent probability of some act of divine 
self-disclosure ’’—seems to me to be forthcoming 
and to be sound. But my present purpose is to 
emphasise the tremendous position, with regard 
alike to its antecedents and its results, that would 
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be occupied by the appearance of such a sign 
from without the circle of experience. It would 
become, immediately, an intellectual necessity to 
place so stupendous an event in adequate sur- 
roundings : to regard it, that is, in its due relation 
to both the past and the future in the evolution 
of sentient life upon our planet. 

In the first place, such a communication, being 
from outside the circle of experience, would be 
unique, and would bear some intelligible relation 
to the stage that, before its occurrence, had been 
reached in the development of sentient life. In 
the second place, turning from its relation to the 
growth that had preceded it, and looking to its 
results, we should find that it was not purposeless : 
that everything was changed, that it marked a 
point of departure, and provided the possibility 
of a further advance based upon itself—an 
advance, that is, which would not have been 
possible in its absence. 

The history of the growth of sentient life on 
the earth is divided into great stages or epochs, 
each of them differentiated from its predecessor 
by the superaddition of a freshly developed power. 
The earliest epoch is that of Reflex Action, the 
power, that is, of response to an external stimulus. 
The second epoch is marked by the addition there- 

to of the power of response to an internal stimulus, 
response, that is, to the inborn impulse that we 
call Instinct. The third is distinguished by the 
further addition of Reason, and the subjection of 
the blind impulses of Instinct to the power of 
drawing inferences. ‘The value of each of these 
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additions lies in the fact that each makes good 
some unavoidable flaw that existed in the stage 
that preceded it. Thus, the limited character of 
simple Reflex Action is obvious. Next, the scope 
of life was enormously widened by the addition 
of the advantages given by possession of inborn 
impulses. In its turn, Instinct is inherently de- 
fective. The history of progress by the method 
of Instinct is a record of the preservation of the 
race by a wastefulness of the single life that 
baffles our power of comprehension. Neither is 
there any escape from this wastefulness: the 
inborn impulse acts blindly. To the purely 
instinctive animal (to, let us say, the monstrous 
extinct Saurians, or even to some of the mammals 
of the Eocene period), experience is a word of no 
meaning: the syllogism does not exist. 

With the appearance of Reason and the faculty 
of controlling Instinct by means of inference, the 
chief power passes from the race to the individual. 
The single life is preserved, the wastefulness of 
Instinct is obviated, and the value of Reason may 
be measured by the volume of energy thus made 
available. But Reason also is inherently defec- 
tive. Reason, the agent, the very slave of the 
individual who owns it, knows nothing beyond 
the pursuit of the interest of its owner. It 
leads, in fact, to what we have already found to 
be a hopeless position: a position in which 
the building-up of civilisation is a labour of 
Sisyphus. 

Nevertheless, the modern world is marked 


by characteristics that differentiate it from the 
C 
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ages and civilisations that have preceded it. 
How has this come about ? 

It will be observed that the transitions from 
Reflex Action to Instinct, and from Instinct to 
Reason, were accompanied by geologically slow 
changes in physical organisation, consisting 
primarily in advances in the structure of the 
nervous tissues and the brain. But, with the 
attainment of Reason, the possibility of further 
advance by means of structural modification 
seems to have come to an end. ‘‘ We have 
reasonable grounds for presuming that man had 
reached the human standard in the size of the 
brain by the commencement of the Pliocene 
Period.” 1 That no material advance in the de- 
velopment of the brain should have occurred in 
the course, not of thousands but of many hun- 
dreds of thousands of years, is very remarkable. 
It suggests that with the attainment of Reason 
a clear-cut developmental limit had been reached, 
and that a time had arrived when further physical 
alteration could lead to no advantage. Under 
these circumstances it becomes evident that 
further advance—the removal of the flaw in 
Reason—could only be effected hy a change in 
the use of the instrument, not by a change in the 
instrument itself. 

The nature of the characteristics that are 
peculiar to the modern world shows that such a 
change in the use of the instrument has begun, 
and is in progress. If we were able to look back 


1 Sir Arthur Keith, F.R.S., The Antiquity of Man (Williams 
and Norgate, 1916), p.510. See also pp. 118 and 3891. 
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and survey the modern world from a _ point 
sufficiently remote in the future, we should per- 
ceive that our present life is spent in the dawn 
of yet another, a Fourth or Ultimate Epoch, 
and that we exist during the earliest stages of a 
change not less momentous than that which was 
marked by the appearance of the first rays of 
Reason. The beginning of this epoch, being 
dependent on a change in the use and not in 
the structure of the instrument, differs totally 
from the slow procession of imperceptible grada- 
tions in physical development by which each of 
the antecedent epochs merged into one another. 
I find nothing, either in the process of evolution 
or in the course of history, to suggest that the 
previously established order of things, the ruler- 
ship, that is, of Reason and Interest, would not 
have persisted indefinitely had it not been 
superseded by an irruption ab ewtra. 

Thus the commencement of this epoch oc- 
curred abruptly. Although its after-progress 
may be, and probably will be, at least as slow and 
as long-drawn as the course of the epochs that 
preceded it, yet its onset was sudden, and its first 
impetus was of extra-mundane origin: it arose, 
that is, so far as this planet is concerned, ab eztra, 
not abinira. Its first appearance may be strictly 
located in space and dated in time. It occurred 
at Bethlehem in Palestine in the days of Caesar 
Augustus, when Quirinius was Governor of Syria, 
and the acts that led to this new departure com- 
menced in Galilee, in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius Caesar, Pontius Pilate being 
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Procurator of Judaea, and Herod being Tetrarch 
of Galilee, and his brother Philip Tetrarch of the 
region of Ituraea and Trachonitis, and Lysanias 
Tetrarch of Abilene, in the High Priesthood of 
Annas and Caiaphas. | 
Then came One who set in motion the impulse 
that is destined to change the world. He was 
born in obscurity, and, while He was still young, 
the State, constrained by the Church, executed 
Him as a measure of expedience. He was guilty 
of attempted subversion of the established order. 
He was widely known in Palestine, yet those 
whom He admitted to familiarity with Himself 
were very few. He admitted only those in whom 
was already the faculty whereby they could 
recognise Him : they were not constrained ; they 
were men in whose minds was already the light 
whereby they could see Him as He was. Of these 
intimates, three have, directly or indirectly, left 
their impressions on record, and a fourth writer, 
St. Luke, has preserved the evidence of those who 
had been closely associated with Him. If we 
read the witness of these intimates—even if we 
turn only to those portions that are said to be the 
most primitive part of that which has been pre- 
served—we find that they are describing no gentle 
commentator upon current events, no mild 
preacher of submission, but, as has been well said, 
“an Awful Figure, clothed in Miracle and Apoca- 
lypse.’’ He does not seek to divert the current of 
the world: He sets Himself deliberately against 
it. As we read, we find that we are in the presence 
of One who never hesitates, One who never fails 
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to recognise a fact or to accept its consequences, 
and to whom compromise is unknown. We find, 
moreover, that we stand before One whose power 
was limited only by His own will, and yet that, 
alone among the leaders of men, He holds out no 
prospect of earthly advantage to those who follow 
Him. On the contrary, He offers them a minus 
quantity: their lot shall be tribulation. Nor does 
He fail to recognise explicitly the fact that 
Interest—self-interested conduct—is truly ex- 
pedient. In this life the circle of the sequences of 
conduct is not full-drawn: Interest, He pointed 
out, not virtue, is its own reward. ‘“ In this their 
generation,” He said, “‘ the sons of this their age 
are more prudent than the sons of the light.”” He 
held unreservedly that Wisdom was justified by 
her works. Nevertheless the pursuit of Interest 
is rejected, and He propounds the gigantic paradox 
that he who would save his life, first must lose it. 

In this paradox, Reason is not dethroned. 
His appeal, on the contrary, is to Reason itself. 
He brought new considerations within its ambit 
—considerations leading to a new orientation 
of all things. He brought into view communion 
with God, the forgiveness of sin, and a life in eter- 
nity. The meaning of this life was transfigured : 
He brought hope into the world by placing us 
in touch with Reality—that Reality from which 
He came—and, in its presence, a lifelong self- 
sacrifice became compatible with Reason. 

This was the major part of His Logos. This 
it was that, after His death, spread like a flame 
through a world that was old and despairing. 
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It is well that my purpose requires me to deal no 
further with these high matters. My soul bows 
down when I think of them, but I am of the earth, 
and—qui est de terra, de terra est, et de terra loqutur. 
My theme is with their influence in the world; my 
intention is to examine the manner in which, in 
their light, He dealt with commonplace questions 
of conduct. What, then, was His attitude to- 
wards Interest as an end, and Compulsion as a 
means ? 

We have to ask, therefore, How did He deal 
with them in the conduct of His own life ? In the 
first place, His position with regard to them was 
not the same as ours, for His power was unlimited. 
Thus we find that, at the outset of His career, 
He formed the determination that His power. 
should never be used either in the pursuit of 
Interest for Himself or in the application of 
Compulsion to others. Upon this point He 
allowed His private thoughts, and the resolutions 
that He based upon them, to become known in a 
manner that is exceptional with Him. No one 
was with Him at the time of what we call the 
‘‘ Temptation,’ so that the record of the resolu- 
tions that He then formed must rest upon what 
He Himself disclosed. These resolutions were 
formed in the desert during forty days of solitude 
and fasting. First, the most primitive need is 
taken as an example, and we read that the tempter 
suggested that He should use His power to relieve 
His hunger: that He should convert the very 
stones into bread. The temptation is rejected. 
His powers, that is, are not to be used in His own 
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Interest. Then (I follow St. Luke), with history 
rolled into ‘“‘a moment of time,” the tempter 
shows Him the kingdoms of the world, and offers 
Him the control (rij efoveiav) of them. If only 
He will exercise Compulsion, He may rule 
universally. This also is met by refusal. Lastly, 
the devil sets Him upon a pinnacle of the Temple. 
The crowded courts are below. In the sight of 
all Jerusalem He may descend through the air, 
and, in the exercise of His power, even His foot 
shall not be dashed against the stones. Thereafter 
the beholders would have no choice: they would 
be forced to admit any claims to a divine leader- 
ship that He might make. It was, in effect, an 
invitation to use moral Compulsion. Again He 
will have none of it. These decisions are compre- 
hensive and final: every temptation has been 
completed ; every principle established. His de- 
cisions had been made, once for all, ** and angels 
came and ministered unto him.” All three, 
Interest, Physical Compulsion, and Moral Com- 
pulsion, had been alike rejected from His method, 
and the rejection is unsoftened by any qualifica- 
tion.! Thereafter, inflexible, always consistent 
with Himself, He remains undeviating even to 
the bitter end. 

Therefore His followers are left uncompelled : 
He leads, but those who follow do so of their own 
will, not His. Their action is in each case proper 
to the individual and has the worth that comes of 
freedom: in His army there are no conscripts. 


1 Vide Pastor Pastorum, by the Rev. Henry Latham, M.A. 
(Deighton Bell and Co., Cambridge.) 
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And as it was with Him, so it is with those who 
follow. Their conduct, also, is based upon the 
rejection of the pursuit of Interest and the 
renunciation of the exercise of Compulsion. As 
for the self-interested, ‘‘ they have received their 
reward.”” Conduct that has received an earthly 
reward has no unworldly worth; it imports no 
communion with Eternity. Therefore if any 
man would come after Him, he was to cancel- 
out, to obliterate, himself (dzapvncdcAw éavror), 
and take up the cross. Those who serve God 
(St. Luke ix. 57-62) must leave the dead unburied, 
the living uncomforted, and Nicodemus is told 
that, to enter the kingdom, he must be born 
again into a world of motives that, to this world, 
are as inscrutable as the movements of the wind. 
The two lives, the two lines of conduct, the worldly 
and the unworldly, are mutually exclusive. He 
erects this distinction as cardinal to His teaching. 
From top to bottom He cuts life into two—the 
division is absolute: ‘‘ Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.” Even irresolution is condemned. 
If one has not been faithful in the unrighteous 
mammon, ‘‘ who,” He asks, ‘‘ will trust him with 
the truth ?”’; and the unjust steward, whose 
dishonesty has been exposed, and who yet 
continues in unrighteousness, receives sarcastic 
commendation (St. Luke xvi. 1-138). 

But it is not the renunciation of the pursuit 
of Interest alone that is inevitable among those 
who follow Him: the rejection of the exercise of 
Compulsion is also inevitable. For, as is the 
contradiction between interested conduct and the 
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service of God, so is the contradiction between 
compelled conduct and moral responsibility : 
they are mutually exclusive. As conduct that 
has received an earthly reward has no unworldly 
worth, so neither has conduct that.is compelled. 
In freedom alone is found the dignity of responsi- 
bility, and the significance that brings the brief 
life of the individual into relation with Eternity. 
As far as compulsion goes, so far the compelled 
is deprived of this freedom, and his conduct is 
dispossessed of this significance. 

Therefore, at His hands the exercise of 
Compulsion fares no better than the pursuit of 
Interest: it is rejected utterly. Evil itself is 
not to be met by Compulsion : “‘ I say unto you, 
Resist not evil ’’ (St. Matt. v. 38 et seq.). Compul- 
sion itself is not to be met by resistance : “* Who- 
soever shall compel thee to go one mile, go with 
him twain,” and the principle of an eye for an 
eye is repudiated. Among His disciples it was 
not to be as among the Gentiles, whose rulers 
lord it over them and whose great ones exercise 
authority : among His disciples whoever would 
be first should become the servant. There were, 
moreover, at least two occasions on which our 
Lord’s decisions, although proper to Himself, 
were so public and of such a character as to 
show that He was laying down a rule of action 
for the guidance of His followers. First, there is 
the case of the woman taken in adultery. The 
passage, St. John vil. 53-vill. 11, is omitted 
by all the principal uncials, but its internal 
character vouches for its substantial truth, and 
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the words in which it is clothed suggest that it 
received its form from someone in whom the 
spirit of Apostolic tradition still breathed.1. The 
case is crucial : the sin of sins has been committed, 
and the factseare not in dispute. But He rescues 
the woman from the execution of the Mosaic law, 
and He has, Himself, no law to administer : 
‘** Neither do I condemn thee ”’: neither have I 
any sentence to pass. For Compulsion, moral re- 
sponsibility is substituted. ‘Go thy way; from 
henceforth sin no more.” The other instance, 
St. Luke xii. 13, is that of a man, “ one out 
of the multitude,’’ who, suffering from a sense 
of injustice, said ‘‘ Master, bid my _ brother 
divide the inheritance with me.”’ The suggested 
exercise of constraint is hotly repudiated: ‘* Man, 
who made me a judge or divider among you ?” 
The speaker is told that a man’s life does not 
consist in the abundance of his_ possessions. 
The injustice remains: it is of no consequence : 
the momentous thing is to be rich before God. 
It is notable that, from end to end of the 
Gospels, we find no trace of the advocacy of what, 
in the jargon of the day, is called ‘‘ Social Reform.” 
There is no word about reformation en bloc, or 
by force of legislation. This becomes even more 
remarkable when we consider the apparently 
urgent need of it in the conditions by which He was 
surrounded. The Roman world was, for instance, 
based upon a system of slavery : such horrors as 
crucifixion abounded; infanticide was tolerated. 
Yet we find no specific condemnation of such 
1 Westcott and Hort’s New Testament, Appendix, p. 87. 
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things. He makes no sign. He leaves them to 
disappear automatically. For if external Com- 
pulsion, as we have seen, in the long run leads 
nowhere, then the only appeal that can be 
ultimately successful must be made to the moral 
responsibility and the will of the individual. If 
that will be exercised in the service of God, then 
these evils will be abhorred—they will be eradi- 
cated genuinely and permanently. The house, as 
He put it, will have been built upon a rock and 
not upon sand (St. Luke vi. 47 et seq.). 

What, then, was His attitude towards the 
State as an institution? The State is the very 
embodiment of the pursuit of Interest by means 
of Compulsion, and His hostility thereto is in- 
evitable and essential. His teaching is a flat 
opposition to the mere existence of such an 
institution, and the Roman administrators of the 
first three centuries were not mistaken in their 
estimate of its menace to the existing order. Yet 
He does not oppose one system of Compulsion by 
another, an overriding Compulsion. His attitude 
towards the State as an institution is the same 
as the attitude of indifference that He showed 
towards such institutions as, for example, slavery. 
The State also is left to fade away automatically in 
the light of His Logos. There is probably no view 
more false than that which assumes, as a matter of 
course, that Christianity is a friend to any political 
system. In the discourse recorded by St. John 
(vii. 6-9) He says plainly, “‘ the men whom thou 
gavest me out of the world. .. . I pray for 
them: I pray not for the world.” He prays 
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not, that is, for any worldly social order, not for 
any order seeking the attainment of earthly 
Interest as an end. By Him, Interest, “ the 
prince of this world,’ has been judged: a new, 
an unworldly order is substituted. And, accord- 
ingly, His teaching is the most disintegrating 
and revolutionary force that is now in the world. 
Now, as in His lifetime, He stands over against 
Caesar. 

The complacent manner in which Christianity 
is viewed in any other light has probably a 
double origin. Firstly, the establishment of some 
other social order in the place of that which 
actually exists, is generally presumed to be a 
matter of violence, perhaps of bloodshed. Such 
measures themselves involve the exercise of 
Compulsion, and the idea that they can be re- 
conciled with any Christian view is rightly con- 
sidered preposterous. The conception that a new 
order may arise, not only without Compulsion, 
but itself repudiating Compulsion in any form, 
has been forgotten for 1600 years. It will arise 
again, but, as yet, it can scarcely be seen above 
the horizon. 

The other support of the idea that His teach- 
ing concerning the State is not a disintegrating 
force is to be found in what I venture to regard as 
a grave misunderstanding of His answer to a 
problem that was more than once brought before 
Him, “‘ Is it lawful, or not lawful, to pay tribute to 
Caesar ? ’’—to aid, that is, or to hinder, the pur- 
poses of the State? We have to bear in mind 
how easily the vividness of the spoken word is 
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lost in such condensed writings as the Gospels. 
In the papyrus autograph, punctuation was 
absent, and in translation the sharp outline of 
the original tends to become blurred still more. 
For example, in St. Mark ix. 23 the Authorized 
Version reads ‘“‘ Jesus said unto him, If thou 
eanst believe, all things are possible to him that 
believeth.”? In the Revised Version the words 
are rendered ‘‘ And Jesus said unto him, If 
thou canst! All things are possible to him that 
believeth,”” and become endued with life. I sug- 
gest that the words in St. Matthew xxi. 15-22, 
St. Mark xii. 13-17, and St. Luke xx. 20-26, 
‘* Render therefore unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s, and unto God the things that are 
God’s,”” have lost their vigour in an analogous 
manner. As these verses are usually understood, 
they are taken to inculcate two concurrent 
duties. By some confusion of thought they are 
supposed to mean that there is some moral duty, 
some moral significance, in obedience to the 
State, where obedience is compulsory, as well as 
in the system of freedom, where conduct is 
unconstrained: that, in fact, we are to serve 
mammon as well as God. But the truth is that 
the two sayings stand in opposition; the one is 
a foil to the other. The comparison is between 
the service of Caesar, which is done under Compul- 
sion, and the service of God, which is done in 
freedom. The service of the first has no moral 
significance—it is a matter morally indifferent: 
the coin bears the image and superscription of 
Caesar—let Caesar have his own; in any case he 
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will take it. The second is emphasised by its 
contrast with the first: Render ‘ unto God the 
things that are God’s ’’ —that is the vital matter. 
And the force of the passage lies in this antithesis. 
It is strange to notice that, at the time of their 
utterance, the words seem to have been under- 
stood—and misrepresented. Two days after they 
were spoken! He is brought before Pilate, and 
the first of the two indictments against Him is 
that He “ forbade the giving of tribute to Caesar.”’ 
Such a misrepresentation would be more likely 
to be framed if He had said, contemptuously, 
** Let Caesar have his own,”’ than if, as is generally 
understood, He had enjoined, as a moral duty, 
that submission to the State which, in fact, is 
forced. When we consider how completely the 
ordinary reading is inconsistent with the whole 
tenor of His teaching, when we recall His hot 
repudiation of all compromise—that devils are 
not cast out by the help of Beelzebub—then the 
falsity of the accepted interpretation stands in 
scarlet before us, and we see that Caesar and his 
works are left to an automatic disappearance. 
There is another occasion on which He shows 
His attitude towards the State as an institution— 
an occasion on which it is revealed in an even 
more striking manner. This is found when He 
is brought into direct relaticn with Pilate as the 
representative of the compulsory powers of the 
State. We have brief accounts of His conversation 
with Pilate before His condemnation, assuredly 


1 A Study of St. John’s Gospel, by G. H. Trench (John 
Murray), p. 371. 
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the most tragic conversation, and the most signifi- 
cant, of which history holds record. His bearing 
in the ecclesiastical court, before which He was 
brought in the first instance, reveals scarcely 
less. 

He ignores all compulsory power in Church 
and State alike. Whenever He is confronted by 
accusations before an authority possessed of 
punitive power He is silent. The jurisdiction 
of such a tribunal is disregarded. He is in- 
different, and will not plead before it. Other 
questions are answered, but none that involve 
an acknowledgment of the method of Compulsion. 
In the first place He is taken before an ecclesias- 
tical court, the Sanhedrin, under the High Priest 
(Annas, according to St. John xvii. 13 and 24), 
who questions him. St. Matthew (xxvi. 59) says 
that the Chief Priests and all the Council sought 
for false witnesses against Him. Difficulty seems 
to have been encountered in procuring them. 
When two are at length provided (St. Mark xiv. 
59), “‘not even so did their witness agree 
together.”” But He does not point out the 
discrepancies in the evidence: He answers 
nothing. Whereupon the High Priest says 
** Answerest thou nothing? What is it that 
these witness against thee?’ What rebutting 
evidence, that is, do you bring? To the High 
Priest’s question also He answers nothing. Then 
(St. Matthew xxvi. 63 et seq.) the High Priest 
says “‘ I adjure thee by the living God that thou 
tell us whether thou be the Christ, the Son of 
God.”” This is an adjuration that may, and even 
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must, be answered, and He replies that He is 
the Christ, and adds ‘‘ Moreover I say unto you, 
From now onwards ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting at the right hand of power, and coming on 
the clouds of heaven.”’ St. John (xviii. 19 et seq.) 
gives substantially the same account of a refusal 
to plead. The High Priest asks Him “ of his 
disciples and of his teaching.’”? He replies that 
He has spoken openly to the world, that He ever 
taught in the synagogues and in the Temple, 
where all the Jews come together, and that He 
spoke nothing in secret. He adds “‘ Why askest 
thou me? Ask them that have heard me what 
I spake unto them : behold, these know the things 
that I said.” He tells them, that is, to bring 
forward their own witnesses: He will call none. 
This amounts to a refusal to recognise the court ; 
the Sanhedrin itself is slighted, and immediately 
He is struck by one of the officials, who exclaims 
‘“ Answerest thou the High Priest so?” In 
the end, He is condemned in the ecclesiastical 
court on a charge of blasphemy. In open court 
He had declared Himself to be (St. Mark xiv. 61) 
‘“‘ the Christ, the Son of the Blessed.” 

His attitude is shown even more clearly in 
His conversation with Pilate as reported by St. 
John. The ecclesiastical court has determined 
on His death, but has not the power of inflicting 
capital punishment. He is taken therefore from 
the ecclesiastical court to that of the State. 
With this change, the charge against Him is 
altered from blasphemy to treason. He is no 
longer asked, ‘“‘ Art thou the Christ?” but 
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‘““Art thou the King of the Jews?” Pilate 
begins the proceedings by asking officially what 
accusation is brought against Him. The Jews 
and representatives of the Sanhedrin give a 
vague answer, and to the mind of the Roman 
Procurator it seems merely a confusing question 
concerning the local theocracy. Therefore he 
tells the ecclesiastics to take Him and try Him 
according to their law. The Jews reply that the 
question is one of life and death—in effect that 
the charge is one of treason. Pilate immediately 
asks Him, ‘‘Art thou the King of the Jews?” 
Before answering, it is necessary for our. Lord to 
know whether this, that He claims to be King 
of the Jews, is indeed the charge that is brought 
against Him now. Is it an official question or 
not? He draws a distinction between Pilate the 
man and Pilate the judge, asking, ‘‘ Sayest. thou 
this of thyself, or did others tell it thee concerning 
me?” Is Pilate asking as a man, or is he asking 
as a judge to whom this accusation has been 
given in evidence ? Pilate’s scorn for the people 
whom he rules leaps out in his reply: “Am I 
a Jew?’ Do you suppose that a pettifogging 
question of Jewish creed is anything to me, 
Pilate the man? ‘“ Thine own nation and the 
chief priests delivered thee unto me: what hast 
thou done?” He is Pilate the judge: it is 
a question of evidence and law. The prisoner 
has been charged: what case does He bring 
forward ? Just as in the ecclesiastical court He 
has already stated that He is “the Son of the 


Blessed,” so now: He will not abate His claim 
dD 
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to kingship in the sense in which He assumes 
it, and vet His answer makes it clear that He 
brings forward no case against the official accusa- 
tion. ‘“‘My kingdom” are His first words: He 
claims to be a King—‘ My kingdom is not of this 
world: if my kingdom were of this world, then 
would my officers fight, that I should not be de- 
livered to the Jews.”” His kingship is not one that 
involves the employment of compulsion: His 
claim is not one of which any court of law can 
take cognisance: He sets up no case. Pilate 
understands; he sees that these words are 
addressed to Pilate the man, and exclaims 
‘“ Art thou a king then?’ Pilate the man 
perceives that there is something beyond— 
something that lies behind the veil of the scene 
before him. Christ replies, ‘‘ Thou sayest (rightly) 
that Iama king. To this end have I been born, 
and to this end am I come into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth. Every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice.” I ama 
king, that is; everyone that is of the truth is one 
of My subjects. But Pilate the judge replies, 
‘* What is truth ?”’ What, that is, has truth to 
do with this business ? This? This is a question 
of evidence and law: this affair has nothing to 
do with truth and justice.! 


1 It is related that an English judge was harassed by some 
female litigant who repeatedly appealed to him as ‘‘ Great Judge 
of Justice—Judge of Truth—Judge of Justice.’’ At last he could 
bear it no longer, and exclaimed ‘‘‘ Judge of Justice’! Ive 
nothing to do with Truth and Justice! DP’m a judge of the Law 
—the Law. And,” he added, with a tacit recognition of the fact 
that administration of justice is an attribute of Omniscience alone, 
** I can tell you that takes me all my time ! ”’ 
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Nevertheless, Pilate the man perceives that 
Christ has changed the question from a legal to a 
moral plane. And with this change the position 
of the speakers is gradually reversed: it comes 
about that it is the judge himself who is on the 
defensive before an accused man who does not 
plead, and who does not admit the righteousness 
of his authority. Thereafter Pilate the man 
seeks by every legal expedient to set Him at 
liberty. Publicly he washes his hands of the 
guilt of the iniquity that is coming. He tries to 
transfer the responsibility to Herod ; he seeks to 
set Him free as the prisoner who was customarily 
liberated at the Passover; he appeals to the 
mercy of the Jews; Christ is scourged, crowned 
with thorns, clothed in mock Imperial purple, and 
shown to His enemies in this condition. ‘‘ Behold 
the man!” says Pilate—do but look at Him! 
But the Jews cry out ‘ Crucify ! crucify! We 
have a law, and by that law he ought to die, 
because he made himself the Son of God,” 
and tumult is springing up. Pilate therefore 
goes back, “‘ the more afraid,” and says to Christ, 
“Whence art thou?” This is an official in- 
quiry from the judge, and Christ gives him no 
answer. Pilate threatens Him: “ Speakest thou 
not unto me? knowest thou not that I have 
power to release thee, and have power to crucify 
thee?” Christ answers the threat: ‘‘ Thou 
wouldest have no power against me, except it 
were given thee from above: therefore he that 
delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin.”” He 
reminds Pilate that he would have no power over 
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Him were it not derived from the State—from 
Rome, that is, and Caesar. Pilate the man is 
reminded that, in his character as an official, 
he is but the tool of the State: “therefore he that 
delivered me unto thee hath the greater sin,” and 
the prisoner, who will not recognise the authority 
of the State, exonerates the judge who will 
condemn Him. Not Pilate, but the State itself 
—the State as an institution—is guilty of the 
crime that draws near. Again Pilate understands, 
and (St. John xix. 12) “upon this . . . sought 
to release Him.’’ The Jews cry that this man 
made Himself a King: that if Pilate lets Him go, 
he is no friend to Caesar, no friend to the State. 
Once more Pilate exposes Him, hoping to excite 
their pity: ‘“‘Behold your King!” he says. See 
whom it is that you accuse of making Himself 
a rival to Caesar! The last word is spoken by 
the ecclesiastical authorities. The Church pro- 
claimed its subservience to the aims of the State 
and the purposes of this world when “ the chief 
priests answered, We have no king but Caesar.” 
The impetus that He left persisted unchanged 
for some 800 years. The Christians of those 
centuries refused, not on worldly grounds but 
because they were Christians, to recognise the 
State as an institution, and in Caesar they saw 
no less than the living figure of Antichrist. It 
was no political struggle that followed: it was the 
clash of principles that are mutually exclusive, 
and the vital nature of the tremendous issue was 
recognised on both sides. To the Christians the 
magnitude of what was at stake dwarfed all other 
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considerations, and the individual life became 
of no account. To the Imperial administration 
it was evident that the very existence of Roman 
power was in question, and again and again the 
whole might of the Empire was put forth in efforts 
to exterminate Christianity. From the Govern- 
ment’s point of view these efforts were indis- 
pensable, and none could be too great. And 
yet, during the 300 years that the Christians 
maintained their original position—so long, that 
is, and in so far as they scorned to consider 
worldly Interest, refrained from meeting Compul- 
sion by Compulsion, and refused to recognise the 
State—they were victorious. The Kingdom of 
God was like leaven: the Christian numbers 
multiplied, and the world of the great heathen 
Empire was becoming permeated by the Word of 
Christ. 

Then came what has been called the great- 
est disaster that has occurred in the history 
of Christendom. Constantine, the Arch-oppor- 
tunist, sat upon the throne of the Caesars. Very 
gradually he contrived an infamous compromise. 
The persecutions ceased, and, by the Edict of 
Milan (A.D. 8138), it became illicit throughout 
the Empire to be anything but a Christian. 
Thousands, without comprehension or conviction, 
passed into the ranks of the Christians, and 
Christianity, like the other religions of the Empire, 
became syncretic, and was captured by Constan- 
tine as an instrument of State. From that blow 
it has never recovered, and, as Gibbon? says, 

1 Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, chap. xx. 
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‘“‘ the ecclesiastical institutions of his [Constan- 
tine’s] reign are still connected by an indis- 
soluble chain with the opinions, the passions and 
the interests of the present generation.” Even 
now confusion prevails. To this day the greatest 
of the Christian Churches claims a right to the 
exercise of Temporal Power, there is an open 
demand for Theocracy ; the Russian Church has 
shared in a common overthrow with the social 
order with which it had permitted itself to be- 
come identified. In the Church of England, by 
Law Established, we find the anomaly of certain 
Bishops sitting, ex officio, in a House of Legislature, 
and a veiled Erastianism. 

Thus we cannot comprehend the true position 
by a contemplation of that which has prevailed 
since A.D. 313. To do so we have to discard 
all later ideas and to revert to the position that 
Christ took up. To our unaccustomed minds 
it is an extraordinary position. Apart from His 
Logos, Interest, enlightened or not, is sought as 
an end everywhere, always and by all men, and 
Compulsion is regarded, not less universally, as 
the means of securing it. Yet within that 
Logos they are condemned and rejected: life 
has a new orientation, and a New Epoch is born. 

Our minds are so inured to existing condi- 
tions that a change such as that which is here 
contemplated appears impracticable. How can 
the pursuit of Interest be discarded ? Shall the 
advantage of compulsory co-operation be thrown 
away ? Shall crime go undeterred by punish- 
ment ? To the present world such a state of 
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things seems impossible and irrelevant in excess. 
It is not enough merely to adduce, as was done 
in the first part of this paper, the fact that 
no satisfactory alternative is forthcoming, and 
that, on the lines hitherto followed, no satis- 
factory alternative would be forthcoming in the 
future. That is merely a negative: one asks 
naturally whether any affirmative considerations 
must be taken into account—considerations, that 
is, Showing that the idea of the coming of a new 
and changed epoch is not, after all, a fantastic 
conception. 

In answer to this question it must be pointed 
out that if the pursuit of Interest and the exercise 
of Compulsion are discarded, then their inevitable 
failure goes with them. And, when they are 
rejected, we find that, in each case, a strange 
corollary comes into view. The corollary that 
follows from the abandonment of the pursuit of 
Interest assures us of unimaginable attainments 
in the future on condition that an adequate time 
be granted. The corollary following from the 
abandonment of Compulsion as a method, shows 
that the time requisite for the results of the 
operation of unselfish conduct to be seen, will be 
within the span of the life of humanity. 

When the pursuit of Interest is discarded, 
then the discrepancy between the length of life 
of the individual and the length of life of the race 
(see Part I. pp. 8 and 9) ceases to affect conduct. 
Therefore, when the life in Christ has been 
adopted, there is, so far as the race is concerned, 
no limit to the grandeur of the new order to which 
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human effort may attain. Christ made rational 
a lifelong self-sacrifice on the part of the 
individual, and, with that self-sacrifice, the race 
prevails, and the ideal Millennium, that has been 
sought throughout the ages, for the first time 
becomes a possibility. This is definitely re- 
cognised by Him. He says clearly that, working 
with unworldly object, and seeking first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness, “ all 
these things shall be added unto you” (St. 
Matthew vi. 83). With faith as a grain of 
mustard seed, the mountainous evils of the world 
shall be removed. ‘‘ Nothing shall be impossible 
unto you ” (St. Matthew xxi. 21). “* Ask, and it 
shall be given ” (St. Matthew vu. 7). 

Although the universal abandonment of the 
pursuit of Interest thus contains in itself the 
possibility of the creation of a new earth, yet 
that abandonment can only come so slowly 
that its fruition is far away. The reader will 
remember that my thesis is that we see, and are 
living in, the very commencement of one of the 
great epochs of the world : that such an epoch will 
be so long-drawn, so gradual in its approach, that 
its movement can only be compared to the slow 
transition from Reflex Power to Instinct, or from 
Instinct to Reason. Under these circumstances 
it becomes natural to ask what justification we 
have for thinking that faith in Christ will persist 
through an age so prolonged that it is comparable 
with the ages of geology. It is urgent that the 
question should be answered definitely, for, with 
time, every circumstance of life, everything as 
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we know it, will have either disappeared or 
changed utterly. Shall faith in Christ alone 
persist ? In that far-off future will the record 
of His life still guide the lives of men ? 

As an answer there now comes into view the 
second corollary—the corollary that follows when 
the method of Compulsion is renounced. It is not 
less strange than that which attends the abandon- 
ment of the pursuit of Interest. 

I venture to approach the matter indirectly, 
by turning aside for a moment to examine the 
results that follow upon the acceptance of a code 
of specific moral laws, whether enforceable by 
legal or by moral Compulsion. Two chief results 
may be traced. 

In following out the first result, it is to be 
observed that such a code is drawn up in relation 
to the contemporary state of society and the cir- 
cumstances under which it is promulgated. At 
first the effects are admirable, and obedience to 
the code attains the end for which it was designed. 
Then, time passes: the world changes: new 
knowledge comes, and life has to be spent in 
relation to a new environment. But the code 
stands still: gradually it becomes an ana- 
chronism, a caput mortwum from which the 
spirit has departed, and a society that is bound 
by it suffers the sclerosis of old age: it becomes 
petrified and sinks in the current of humanity. 
Examine, for example, the Ten Commandments 
—the Code of Moses—and the Levitical Law 
generally. They were imposed upon a group of 
Semitic desert tribes. Had it not been for their 
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observance, the marvellous achievements of the 
Jews would have been impossible, and the history 
of the world would have been different. Yet in 
some 2000 years they were found so extraneous 
to ordinary life that St. Peter speaks of them as 
having become an unbearable burden, “a yoke 
. . . which neither our fathers nor we were able 
to bear” (Acts xv. 10). Now, after the lapse of 
another 2000 years, their interest would be as 
purely antiquarian as that of the Code of 
Hammurabi were it not for the references that 
we find to them in the New Testament. The 
stark meaning that the Ten Commandments bore 
in Sinai has become largely irrelevant in modern 
life—an irrelevance that may be measured by 
the indispensability of the unauthorised glosses 
to which we are accustomed. The same process 
may be traced elsewhere again and again. Islam, 
for instance, once all-conquering, now is numbed 
by the dead hand of Mahomet. 

But, as against this, the first result of the 
acceptance of a code of specific moral laws, 
Christ, as we have seen, invariably repudiated 
Compulsion as a method. It would have been 
inconsistent with this principle had He laid 
down a code for the guidance of His followers. 
With certain remarkable exceptions, He did not 
do so, and He left not a word in writing. These 
exceptions are of such a character that, in effect, 
they show the formation of any fixed code to have 
been deliberately avoided. Perhaps there are 
but four of these exceptions: two are general ; 
two are particular. The two general are given 
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in all the Synoptic Gospels (St. Matthew xxii. 
37-40, St. Mark xi. 80 and 381, St. Luke x. 
27 and 28; cf. St. John xiii. 84). ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength. 
This is the great and first commandment. And, 
after it, is that which is like unto it, Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang the law and the prophets ”’ 
(Lewisian Sinaitic Palimpsest: St. Matthew). 
The two particular are the injunction of mono- 
gamic marriage (St. Mark x. 11 and 12, St. 
Luke xvi. 18), and the command that we should 
spread the gospel (St. Matthew xxviii. 19). 

It is evident that the two general precepts 
make no provision for the performance of defined 
acts. Of the two particular commandments, one, 
that enjoining monogamy, is the basis alike of 
social civilisation and of racial life. The sanctity 
of marriage “‘ goes down deeper than all divisions, 
it belongs to the stock below the point where 
the branches sprout.’ Christ’s recognition of 
it does not ‘“‘ prevent the growth of humanity 
in any manner consistent with its health.’ ? 
The other particular direction, to spread the 
gospel, is not less vital. ‘* The truths revealed 
in Christ’s life and death were given to the world 
to be part of its possessions through all time, 
and whether they were generally accepted a little 
sooner or a little later was of small account.’’? 


1 Pastor Pastorum, by the Rev. Henry Latham, M.A. 
(Deighton Bell and Co., Cambridge), chap. xii. 
*:eb.toc: cit. 3 op. cit. chap. viii. 
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Thus no code that can be affected by the 
passage of time has been left to us. As always, 
He is consistent with Himself. Repudiating 
Compulsion as a method, He leaves no code, no 
system of moral laws to guide the course of those 
who follow Him. Except as indicated above, 
the ethics of Christianity are always ad hoc and 
improvised. And just as we found that abandon- 
ment of the pursuit of Interest not only carried 
with it, as a corollary, freedom from the inevitable 
failure of that pursuit, but opened up the possi- 
bility of the attainment of a millennial order, so 
with the absence of Compulsion and its attendant 
consequence, a fixed code of moral conduct, we 
find the corollary that the Logos of Christ does 
not contain the elements that lead to petrifaction, 
and that it cannot, in any age, become out of 
keeping with its time. 

The avoidance of the second result of the 
imposition of a code of moral laws is the comple- 
ment of the escape from becoming an anachronism 
that has been discussed above. This second result 
is that the imposition of such a code leads to a 
corresponding diminution of moral responsibility 
among those upon whom it is imposed. As has 
been said already, it is only in freedom that we 
find the dignity of responsibility and the signifi- 
cance that brings the brief life of the individual 
into relation with Eternity. Let us take an 
example to illustrate the opposite conditions. 
The manager of a dangerous coal-mine is not 
harassed by new Official Mining Regulations: 
he welcomes them as a shield. If disaster occurs, 
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and he is in a position to show that the official 
regulations were observed, his responsibility is 
at an end: the regulations operate for his pro- 
tection at a time when, in the absence of their 
shelter, he would have been held responsible. 
As against such conditions as these, Christ leaves 
the individual uncompelled and unguided, and 
his responsibility before God becomes absolute. 
We read of the young man who had great 
possessions (St. Matthew xix. 16-22). He is 
told specifically that obedience to a code of moral 
laws is beside the point. All is required of him 
if he would follow Christ. And the young man 
is dismayed on finding himself exposed, naked as 
it were, to the full blast of unlimited responsibility. 

Thus we find a most remarkable fact before 
us. In the last 2000 years, except for the cyclic 
failures of Interest and Compulsion, the world 
has changed radically, and the circumstances of 
daily life and intercourse have become wholly 
different. Yet no word that was spoken by 
Christ has become out of date: all that He said 
remains apposite. 

Let us be clear. It is true that He accepted 
the scientific views (in pathology, for example), and 
the beliefs in literary criticism, that were current 
in His time, and it is true that they have now 
no value. But it was ex necessitate rei that He 
should accept those views. It argues an un- 
scientific temper of mind to ascribe permanence 
to any scientific conclusion. In the latter part 
of the nineteenth century the Daltonian 
atom, indestructible and indivisible, dominated 
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all thought and philosophy. The certainty that 
these atoms, in their concourse, governed all 
things, formed a fixed point, never to be left out 
of account. At the same time matter and energy 
were regarded as distinct. They were divided 
from one another as by a wall. In the Biblical 
criticism of the middle of the nineteenth century 
the assured results of the Tiibingen school stood 
in such a position that to doubt them was to 
proclaim oneself a timid follower of tradition. 
All these were the sincere conclusions of experts 
working with a single-minded devotion to truth, 
and they were regarded as permanent possessions 
of the human mind. And now? Now, even 
within a_ single lifetime, Dalton’s atom has 
disappeared : the dividing wall between matter 
and energy has become so thin that one can see 
through it, and Biblical criticism of the Tiibingen 
type is perceived to have been childish. Thus it 
was inevitable that our Lord should accept the 
scientific views that were current in His time. 
Those views were as true and as sincere then 
as ours are now: they are as false and mistaken 
now as ours will be in another 2000 years.! 


1 T am not quite sure that this is the whole truth. I am 
not sure that we cannot trace, in some of His utterances, the 
implication of a knowledge of the nature of things that, under 
the circumstances, may be regarded as miraculous. Take St. 
Matthew ix. 5 and 6: ‘“‘ For whether is easier, to say, Thy sins 
are forgiven ; or to say, Arise and walk? But that ye may know 
that the Son of man hath power on earth to forgive sins (then 
saith he to the sick of the palsy), Arise, and take up thy bed, and 
go unto thy house. And he arose, and departed to his house.” 
The cure of the paralysed man, enabling him to take up his bed 
and go to his house, is an operation in the sphere of physics. 
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But His work was in the spiritual and moral 
world, and it is here that no discord, no failure, 
no anachronism has shown, or now shows itself. 
A passage that bears upon this point may be 
found in ‘‘ Thoughts on Religion,” by the late 
George John Romanes, LL.D., F.R.S., edited 
by Bishop Gore when he was Canon of West- 
minster. It reads as follows under the heading 
‘* A Candid Examination of Religion ”’ (p. 157): 
‘**One of the strongest pieces of objective evi- 
dence in favour of Christianity is not sufficiently 
enforced by apologists. Indeed, I am not sure that 
I have ever seen it mentioned. It is the absence 
from the biography of Christ of any doctrines 
which the subsequent growth of human knowledge 
—whether in natural science, ethics, political 
economy, or elsewhere—has had to discount. 
This negative argument is really almost as strong 
as is the positive one from what Christ did teach. 
For when we consider what a large number of 
sayings are recorded of—or at least attributed 
to—Him, it becomes most remarkable that in 
literal truth there is no reason why any of His 
words should ever pass away in the sense of 


The forgiveness of sin is an operation in the spiritual sphere. 
At first sight there seems to be a logical hiatus. We ask, Why 
should a demonstration of power in the physical world be given 
as a guarantee of power in the spiritual world? Yet He has no 
hesitation : to Him there is no discrepancy. Here, then, is a 
suggestion that a line dividing the physical from the spiritual 
cannot be drawn. Slowly but steadily scientific thought and 
discovery have been, and still are, moving in the direction of 
regarding the universe as immaterial, and as a unit: moving, 
that is to say, in the direction of regarding such a distinction as, 
in some way, ultimately unsound. 
1 Longmans, Green and Co., 1895. 
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becoming obsolete.’”? Dr. Romanes observes the 
fact, apparently with astonishment, but does not 
point out that the permanence of the value of our 
Lord’s words is an incidental consequence of His 
invariable avoidance of Compulsion as a method, 
and it follows naturally that Dr. Romanes has 
nothing to say about the true—the moral—reason 
for that avoidance. 

But, if Christ’s words show no petrifaction, 
if they are not less vital now than they were at 
the moment when they were spoken, and if we 
can trace the cause of this permanence, then we 
are justified in holding that, ever young, ever 
applicable to an unprecedented environment, 
His Logos is free from any time limit. The 
conditions are fulfilled: Interest is judged, yet 
Reason is not dethroned when, having been 
brought into relation with Reality, this life is _ 
sacrificed in recognition of that relationship. 
For then, as an accident of that sacrifice, the 
Kingdom of God is within us, and without there 
stands revealed the power to set up the Kingdom 
of God upon earth as an antechamber to His 
Kingdom in Paradise. 

But what of the mind that, in the carpenter’s 
workshop in Galilee, or in the forty days in 
the desert, originated these conceptions ? What 
of the intellectual insight that created them ? 
I am not referring to other attributes of Christ : 
I am speaking of sheer intellect. We are begin- 
ning to perceive the outlines of an intellectual 
stature not less exalted than the spiritual great- 
ness that leads us to confess His Deity. 
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What view, then, did He take as to the out- 
come of His work? Did He expect that the 
movement that He had originated would continue 
until its aim was achieved, or did He look forward 
toa time when His work would fail ? Four times, 
at any rate, He comments upon this question. 
Once He speaks of it in a manner that implies 
much. This saying is found in St. Luke xviii. 8, 
where the words ‘‘ Howbeit when the Son of 
man cometh, shall he find faith upon the earth ? ”’ 
stand in the text in an isolated manner. The 
words are marked by a recognition of the fact 
that the issue, whether His hopes should come 
to pass or come to nought, depends upon our- 
selves—upon, that is, the freedom of the human 
will, that freedom which He, steadfastly and of 
set purpose, left unimpaired. He recognises the 
working of that freedom as, ex hypothest, unpre- 
dictable. He speaks upon this question again, but 
from a different angle, in the parallel chapters, 
St. Matthew xxiv. and St. Mark xii. Upon the 
Mount of Olives Peter, James, John, and Andrew 
ask Him, privately, about the future. They ask 
Him more especially when these things shall be. 
In reply, He discusses the question of time. 
Ages after ages must pass: every kind of event 
shall occur, and even that is but the beginning of 
the travail. In the end He will be in power and 
glory, but, again recognising the factor of the 
will, He leaves uncertain the time when that end 
will come: ‘‘ Of that day or that hour knoweth 
no one, not even the angels in heaven, neither 
the Son, but the Father ” (St. Mark xiii. 32). 


K 
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At the climax of His trial, when to the High 
Priest He makes the outspoken avowal that He 
is the Christ, the Son of God, He adds with 
defiance, ‘“‘ Moreover I say unto you, From now 
onwards (dm’ dpt.) ye shall see the Son of man 
sitting on the right hand of power, and coming 
on the clouds of heaven.”’ After this He alludes 
to the subject once more, and for the last time. 
When He Himself, fixed upon the Cross, was 
dying, and to His followers all seemed lost, then 
again He speaks with confidence. Words have 
to be few, but, by its first line, He refers His 
friends among those who are by Him to the 
Twenty-second Psalm—a reference that has made 
that psalm so sacred that it clutches the heart 
to read it. “* My God, my God, look upon me; 
why hast thou forsaken me? . . . I am a worm, 
and no man: a very scorn of men, and the out- 
cast of the people. All they that see me laugh 
me toscorn: they shoot out their lips, and shake 
their heads, saying, He trusted in God, that he 
would deliver him: let him deliver him, if he will 
have him... . I am poured out like water, and 
all my bones are out of joint: my heart also 
in the midst of my body is even like melting 
wax. My strength is dried up like a potsherd, 
and my tongue cleaveth to my gums: and thou 
shalt bring me into the dust of death. . . . They 
pierced my hands and my feet; I may tell all 
my bones: they stand staring and looking upon 
me. ... But be not thou far from me, O Lord: 
thou art my succour, haste thee to help me... . 
All the ends of the world shall remember themselves, 
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and be turned unto the Lord: and all the kindreds 
of the nations shall worship before him. For the 
kingdom is the Lord’s: and he is the Governor 
among the people... . My seed shall serve him: 
they shall be counted unto the Lord for a generation. 
They shall come, and the heavens shall declare his 
righteousness: unto a people that shall be born, 
whom the Lord hath made.” 


If 
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II 
THE STORM ON THE LAKE OF GALILEE 


‘“ There are some documents whose falseness to the period to 
which they profess to belong has been clearly demonstrated... . 
But there is another class of documents. . . . Such documents sug- 
gest a real story underlying the superficial facts: the characters are 
living men, whose real experiences in the world have caused the facts 
which appear on the surface ; and from these facts we can work back 
to their past experiences, their surroundings, the world in which they 
moved.’’—Sir W. M. Ramsay, LL.D., D.C.L., ‘‘ The Church in the 
Roman Empire before 4.p. 170.’ 1 
It is generally recognised that the fundamental 
justification of the attribution of the authorship 
of the Fourth Gospel to St. John the Apostle 
is, in reality, to be found in the nature of the 
Gospel as a whole. For the Gospel itself shows 
that the author possessed a supreme insight into 
the mind of Christ, and had attained a compre- 
hension of his Master that would naturally lead 
to the position of an especially beloved disciple. 
That the man who is, five times (St. John xiii. 28 ; 
xix. 26; xx. 2; xxi. 7; xxi. 20), thus referred to 
in that Gospel was the author, and that he was 
St. John the Apostle, may be legitimately inferred 
from the fact that, while the three other Evan- 
gelists have much to say about St. John, the author 
of the Fourth Gospel has pointedly abstained 
from mentioning him by name even once. 


1 10th ed. (Hodder and Stoughton), p. 178, 
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The matter, however, is one of so great 
importance that it is right to set up the most 
rigorous standard of proof, and it is not without 
value when we discover evidence of a different 
character. This is afforded by a single passage, 
St. John vi. 16—21, which, unlike the considera- 
tion mentioned above, bears testimony that is 
not cumulative but crucial. 

There is ground for the conviction that the 
problems of New Testament criticism have been 
left too much in the hands of pure scholars. 
Those who surrounded our Lord were persons 
who were busily engaged in earning their living 
in a workaday world, and in dealing with the 
practical business difficulties of daily life. On the 
other hand, the scholar is, generally speaking, 
a man whose mind is more or less relieved from 
those anxieties ; he deals with language and words, 
and, in proportion as his world is represented by 
his library, by so much are his difficulties increased 
in forming a true judgment of the conditions, 
writings, and works of those whom he studies. 
There is room for a new criticism: that of the 
man of affairs. The following note will appeal, 
therefore, not so much to the pure scholar as to 
those who have dealt with the ways of the world, 
and, in this case, with the ways of fishermen. 
Although, compared with the great general con- 
siderations, to one of which I have already 
referred, it is quite unimportant, yet its human 
and intimate character makes it worth while to 
indicate its nature. 

The verses in the Fourth Gospel to which I 
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shall refer are not intended to direct one’s atten- 
tion to the personality of the author. His 
identity is indicated, but the indication is given 
unconsciously. The evidence is undesigned ; and 
it is not too much to say that testimony that is 
given in this unintentional manner is the most 
incontrovertible. 

Three of the Gospels record the circumstances 
that surrounded the sign that was.given by our 
Lord when the disciples were caught in a storm 
on the Lake of Galilee, and He rejoined them, 
walking upon the water. St. Luke gives no 
account of this miracle, and the expressions 
that I am about to discuss occur in St. Matthew 
Xiv. 22-34, St. Mark vi. 45-53, and St. John vi. 


16-21. 


of the Revised Version. 


St. MATTHEW XIV. 

22. And straight- 
way he constrained 
the disciples to 
enter into the boat, 
and to go before 
him unto the other 
side, till he should 
send the multitudes 
away. 

28. And after 
he had sent the 
multitudes away, 
he went up into 
the mountain apart 
to pray: and when 
even was come, he 
was there alone. 


24. But the boat 
was now in the 


St. Mark VI. 

45. And straight- 
way he constrained 
his disciples to enter 
into the boat, and 
to go before him 
unto the other side 
to Bethsaida, while 
he himself sendeth 
the multitude away. 

46. And after he 
had taken leave of 
them, he departed 
into the mountain 
to pray. 

47. And when 
even was come, the 
boat was in the 
midst of the sea, 
and healone on the 
land. 


I append, in parallel columns, the English 


St. JouHn VI. 

16. And when 
evening came, his 
disciples went down 
unto the sea ; 


17.and they 
entered into a boat, 
and were going over 
the sea unto Caper- 
naum., 


And it was now 
dark, and Jesus 
had not yet come 
to them. 
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St. MATTHEW XLV, 


midst of the sea, 
distressed by the 
waves; for the 
wind was contrary. 
25. And in the 
fourth watch of 
the night he came 
unto them, walk- 
ing upon the sea. 


26. And when 
the disciples saw 
him. walking on 
the sea, they were 
troubled, saying, 
It is an apparition ; 


and they cried out 


for fear. 


27. But straight- 
way Jesus spake 
unto them, saying, 
Be of good cheer ; 
it is I; be not 
afraid. 

28. And Peter 
answered him and 
said, Lord, if it be 
thou, bid me come 
unto thee upon 
the waters. 

29. And he said, 
Come. And Peter 
went down from 
the boat, and 
walked upon the 
waters, to come to 
Jesus. 

80. But when he 
saw the wind, he 
was afraid; and 


St. Mark VI. 


48. And _ seeing 
them distressed in 
rowing, for the 
wind was contrary 
unto them, about 
the fourth watch of 
the night he cometh 
unto them, walking 
on the sea; and he 
would have passed 


by them : 
49. but they, 
when they saw 


him walking on 
the sea, supposed 
that it was an 
apparition, and 
cried out : 

50. for they all 
saw him, and were 
troubled. But he 
straightway spake 
with them, and 
saith unto them, 
Be of good cheer: 
it is I; be not 
afraid. 


St. Joun VI. 


18. And the sea 
was rising by 
reason of a great 
wind that blew. 


19. When there- 
fore they had 
rowed about five 
and twenty or 
thirty furlongs, 
they behold Jesus 
walking on _ the 
sea, and drawing 
nigh unto the 
boat: and _ they 
were afraid. 


20. But he saith 
unto them, It is I; 
be not afraid. 
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St, MATTHEW XIV. 


beginning to sink, 
he cried out, say- 
ing, Lord, save me. 

81. And im- 
mediately Jesus 
stretched forth his 
hand, and_ took 
hold of him, and 
saith unto him, O 
thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst 
thou doubt ? 

82. And when 
they were gone up 
into the boat, the 
wind ceased. 


88. And they 
that were in the 
boat worshipped 
him, saying, Of a 
truth thou art the 
Son of God. 


384. And when 
they had _ crossed 
over, they came 
to the land, unto 
Gennesaret. 


St. Marx VI. 


51. And he went 
up unto them into 
the boat; and the 
wind ceased: and 
they were sore 
amazed in them- 
selves; 

52. for they un- 
derstood not con- 
cerning the loaves, 
but their heart was 
hardened. 

58. And when 
they had crossed 
over, they came to 
the land unto 
Gennesaret, and 
moored to the 
shore. 


St. Joun VI. 


21. They were 
willing therefore 
to receive him into 
the boat: 


and = straightway 
the boat was at 
the land whither 
they were going. 


In St. Matthew’s description of the position 


of the boat at the moment when our Lord 
appeared to those on board there are two 
alternative texts. One of them says simply 
that they were “‘ in the midst of the sea ’’—yésov 
ths Qaddoons #v—and the other that they were 
‘“many stades from the land ’’—cra8ious zoAAods 


ano ths yhs. These readings are alike in that 
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they suggest that the writer had only a vague 
idea of their position, and he goes on to tell us 
that the “‘ boat ’’ was “ distressed by the waves ; 
for the wind was contrary.” 

That their vessel should have been mentioned 
in this manner suggests that the writer of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel was not a man accustomed to 
the water. It comes about naturally that those 
who gain their living afloat, will only on the 
most extreme occasions admit that their vessel 
was in distress—to do so is the hall-mark of 
the passenger as opposed to the seaman. The 
seaman acquires some form of pride in, even 
an affection for, the ship that carries him and 
his fortunes: he takes the advice of the old 
proverb, ‘‘ Speak well of the bridge that carries 
you over,’ and is loth to admit that his vessel is 
not equal to any emergency that may arise. Even 
when the contrary is undeniable, some exculpatory 

hrase is used—-‘‘ nothing could live ’’—or some 
circumlocution is employed, such as ‘“‘ the ship 
took charge.”’ 

The approximation of the texts of St. 
Matthew’s Gospel and St. Mark’s Gospel here 
presents us with one or other of two possibilities. 
One is that the text of St. Matthew has been 
paraphrased from St. Mark by some unknown 
redactor : the other that the sentence was taken 
from the original Aramaic of St. Matthew, and 
that we have before us the words of the tax- 
gatherer. Whether they were written by a 
redactor or by a tax-gatherer is immaterial to 
my present purpose. Not merely the omissions 
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(which I shall note later), but the introduction of 
the expression “ the boat . . . was distressed by 
the waves,” reveals the mode of thought of a 
landsman. 

When we turn to St. Mark we find that the 
mental outfit and point of view of the writer 
have changed entirely. The writing is that of a 
man accustomed to the water, one, however, who 
does not note the general aspects of the expe- 
dition, but is particular about the details. Thus, 
although such an essential as the position of the 
boat when our Lord joined them is given as 
indefinitely as it is in St. Matthew, the writer 
mentions at least three important details that 
are omitted from the Matthean narrative. In 
the first place, where St. Matthew says merely 
that they were sent to the “ other side”’ of the 
lake (St. Matthew xiv. 22), St. Peter says definitely 
(St. Mark vi. 45) that they were to go to the 
‘other side to Bethsaida.”” In the next place, 
unlike St. Matthew, he does not say that the 
vessel was in trouble, but that the men were 
** distressed in rowing’; and, adding yet another 
detail omitted by St. Matthew, he brings his 
narrative to a close by saying “‘ and moored to 
the shore ”’ (kat zpoowppicbycav). 

The last two statements are both of them 
interesting, although their interest does not lie 
quite upon the surface, and I propose to examine 
them more closely than the first. 

St. Peter implies (St. Mark vi. 48) that our 
Lord came to them because He knew that 
they were distressed (Bacavfonevous) in rowing. 
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** Bacavilw ’’ is a strong word, meaning, properly, to 
apply the ‘‘ Bacavos’’ or touchstone, and it is often 
used in the sense of testing, or obtaining evidence, 
by torture. In 1877, during one of the wars 
between Montenegro and Turkey, I happened 
to be under the necessity of crossing the Bocche 
di Cattaro in an open rowing-boat by night. 
The shores of the Bocche di Cattaro, on the eastern 
side of the Adriatic, at the southern end of 
Dalmatia, were at that time almost completely 
included in the Austrian Empire, and the 
Montenegrin border ran near the edge of the 
precipices which form its margin. It is an arm 
of the sea, large, irregular, and almost entirely 
landlocked. The mountains that surround it, 
rising to 2000 or 8000 feet, come down into the 
water almost perpendicularly. Like the Lake of 
Galilee, and other waters enclosed by mountains, 
it is liable to sudden storms of wind that occur 
without warning. Such a wind is known locally 
as a “‘bora’’—an etymological reminiscence of 
““rude Boreas.’’ Another young Englishman ? 
was with me, the rowers were four Dalmatian 
fishermen, and we started about midnight to go 
from Castel Nuovo to Risano. Part of the 
journey had been accomplished when we were 
caught by a bora. Presently, in the dim light, 
we distinguished a precipitous lee shore on which 
we were being driven, and were so close that we 
could even hear the waves gurgling in the caverns 
at its base. Then the struggle for life began, the 


1 Now Sir Arthur Evans, the well-known archaeologist and 
explorer, 
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fishermen rowing desperately into the teeth of 
the gale. Much of the time they could make no 
headway at all, and, as the hours passed, the 
strain upon them became terrific. Ultimately 
the wind fell, and soon after sunrise we reached 
our destination in safety. When the storm had 
passed, the contrast with the conditions that 
had prevailed before was so great that, although 
the distance was really considerable, we were 
quite astonished by the apparent suddenness 
with which we found ourselves in the little haven 
at Risano. 

In “* A Study of St. John’s Gospel,” by G. H. 
Trench,‘ the author (p. 154), discussing the progress 
of the disciples’ boat, writes as follows: “‘ As they 
had got half-way across (Mark vi. 47), or some 
twenty-three stades, while it was yet ‘ evening,’ 
and as, when He came to them in the early dawn, 
they had gone only some twenty-five or thirty 
stades (John), they had made but about half a 
mile throughout the night, or little more than 
held their own.” A strain like that endured 
by the four Dalmatian fishermen must have 
fallen to the lot of the rowers in the Galilean 
boat. They were tried to the uttermost, and 
the emphatic ‘‘ BacavLopevous ”’ reveals St. Peter as 
one of the rowers. If they had little more than 
held their own through the night, it is small 
wonder that he should say “‘ they were distressed 
in rowing, for the wind was contrary.’ He had 
reason to remember it. 

St. Peter’s concluding statement that they 

1 John Murray, 1918, 
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‘* moored to the shore ”’ is, as I have already said, 
also interesting. St. Matthew has omitted to 
mention it, and ends by saying that they came to 
the land in Gennesaret.. To St. Peter’s mind, 
on the contrary, the fact that they ‘‘ moored to 
the shore ’’ appears important, and he closes his 
narrative not only by saying that they arrived 
in Gennesaret, but that they made the boat 
secure when they got there. The daily work of 
a fisherman impresses few things upon his atten- 
tion more firmly than the absolute necessity of 
making the boat fast on coming to shore. Any 
laxity in this respect is incredible carelessness, 
and, to St. Peter, the end of his journey is not 
reached until, having attended to this point, 
he is able to leave the boat. And so he says 
** mpoowpyicOnoay ’’—they made fast. 

He gives us, in fact, a typical working 
fisherman’s account of what had occurred. 

Before we proceed to an examination of the 
distinctive features of the account of the storm 
that is given by the writer of the Fourth Gospel, 
we have to find answers to two preliminary 
questions. | 

We have seen that the Marcan narrative is 
that of a working fisherman. Our first question 
is this: Was there, among those engaged in the 
Galilean fishery who followed our Lord, anyone 
of a higher social position than that of a working 
fisherman ? 

An answer to this question may be found in 
the fact that, throughout the Four Gospels, 
our Lord is never at a loss for a boat. Whenever 
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He wishes to make use of one, whether for crossing 
the lake or from which to speak, a boat is forth- 
coming, invariably and immediately. In all the 
Gospels, moreover, it is accepted as a matter of 
course that this should be so. Yet such a state 
of things is unusual. It is remarkable because 
fishing-boat owners, as a rule, are prejudiced on 
this point. If a fishing-boat is to be used for 
anything else than fishing, it disturbs the routine 
of work and is inconvenient. Hence the owners 
prefer that their boats should not be used except 
for fishing, and require adequate compensation, 
such as our Lord was not in a position to pay, 
before they consent to divert them to any other 
purpose. We may fairly deduce that there was, 
among the band of those who had devoted them- 
selves to His service, at least one man who was in 
a position to determine the use to which a boat, 
considerable enough to face the storms on the lake, 
should be put. There was, then, someone among 
them whose social position was above that of a 
working fisherman. 

The second preliminary question is this: 
Was the account given in the Fourth Gospel 
written by one who was actually in the boat when 
the occurrences described took place? This 
second preliminary question is far more important 
than the first, and my argument requires that a_ 
definite answer should be given toit. I find such 
an answer in the conclusions that may be drawn 
from the remark in St. John vi. 21, “* and straight- 
way the boat was at the land whither they were 


going.”’ 
z 
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It will be remembered that, in my description 
of the storm in the Bocche di Cattaro, I wrote as 
follows: ‘‘When the storm had passed, the con- 
trast with the conditions that had prevailed before 
was so great that, although the distance was 
really considerable, we were quite astonished by 
the apparent suddenness with which we found 
ourselves in the little haven at Risano.” In 
spite of the fact that fifty years have elapsed 
since the incident took place, the impression of 
the immediateness of our arrival there has 
remained clearly stamped upon my mind to this 
day. The author of the Fourth Gospel evidently 
had the same experience, the same sense of sudden 
arrival, the suddenness not being objective but 
subjective, and due to the reversion of feeling, 
the relief from anxiety, and the lightness of heart 
that followed when the imminent yet long- 
continued danger passed away as the wind fell 
(cf. St. Matthew xiv. 32, and St. Mark vi. 51) 
and the storm abruptly ceased. There is a 
psychological element in this passage in the 
Fourth Gospel that it would be impossible to find 
except in a narrative written by one who had 
passed through such an experience. It is no 
more a piece of “historical reconstruction ”’ 
than is the rower’s account (St. Mark vi. 48) 
when he speaks of his distress at the oar. The 
absence, moreover, of this first-hand observation 
from both the Synoptic Gospels, and its presence 
in the Fourth, show the independence of the latter 
account, and that it is not an adaptation from 
either of the others. Neither, it may be added, 
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is it an interpolation: it comes from the hand of 
the author of the Gospel as a whole. Thus the 
passage is not only a record of real occurrences, 
but it shows beyond all question that the narrator 
was actually in the boat when those occurrences 
took place. 

We are now in a position to turn to the Fourth 
Gospel, and to examine the account, there given, 
in the same manner as we have examined the 
accounts given by the Synoptic writers. We 
look at it, that is to say, from the author’s point 
of view, seeking to answer the question, What was 
the position that this man held in the boat ? 

When we do so, we become conscious that the 
account that we find in the Fourth Gospel is not 
Synoptic: that is to say, that it differs from the 
two Synoptic accounts far more widely than they 
differ from one another. The point of view has 
completely changed. This writer is not concerned 
about the details, but about the aspect of the 
expedition as a whole. He gives us a wider, and 
yet a more technical, account of what occurred 
than is furnished by either of the others. 

Almost at the outset (vi. 17) he tells us defi- 
nitely whither they were bound—they were bound 
for Capernaum—and he brings his narrative to 
a conclusion (vi. 21) by duly noting that they 
arrived there. He does not, like the landsman, 
say that the vessel was distressed, nor does he, 
like St. Peter, say that the rowers were distressed. 
What is borne in upon the rower, St. Peter, is 
not so much that it was a dangerously high wind 
as that it was a contrary wind. This writer, on 
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the other hand, saying that “‘ the sea was rising 
by reason of a great wind that blew,”’ shows that 
he was primarily anxious about the risk of being 
swamped, and not about the contrary character 
of the wind. Nor, unlike the two other writers, 
does he mention the watches of the night (when 
the position of the rowers would be changed)— 
his watch, apparently, was continuous. There 
is, in effect, nothing to show that he had been 
pulling at the oar. The indications, on the 
contrary, suggest that he had not been doing so. 

The character of his position in the boat may 
be divined when we notice that the sign itself is 
not connected in his mind, as it is in that of St. 
Peter, with the hour at which it was given, but is 
related to something else that, to him, appears 
vastly more important. In his remembrance, the 
sign is related with the position on the lake that 
had been reached by the boat when our Lord 
hailed them, and he gives us his estimate of the 
distance they had run-—“ five and twenty or thirty 
furlongs.” Like St. Matthew, but for a different 
reason, he makes no reference to securing the boat 
after they landed. For, on considering what has 
been said above, it becomes apparent that it 
was not his business. And so he says nothing 
about it. 

The narrative (St. John vi. 16-21) given by 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel is an account that 
is typical of a man who was habituated to the 
responsibilities of control in a fishing-boat. In 
a word, he was the skipper. This fact is also 
indicated in v. 21, where it says that “ they were 
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willing therefore to receive him into the boat.” 
The position was critical: any addition to the 
load would increase the danger of swamping, and 
the decision to receive our Lord into the boat 
was not one that could be taken lightly. Yet it 
is this writer alone who tells us that a decision 
was taken at all: “* 7OcAov odv AaBety adrov eis Td 
aotov ’’—the skipper gives leave. 

Now, if he were the skipper, there follows also 
another consideration which is unexpectedly im- 
portant and fully consistent with the ascription 
of this outstanding position to the author of the 
Fourth Gospel. The importance of this con- 
sideration arises from the fact that it enables us 
to account for the intimate acquaintance with 
Jerusalem, and especially with its feasts, that is 
exhibited by this writer in spite of the fact that, 
as we have seen, he is obviously a Galilean. 

The comparative ignorance of Jerusalem that 
is shown by the writers of the Gospels of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark is quite natural, and it is 
the contrast of the familiarity with that city 
which is displayed in the Fourth Gospel that 
forms the basis of the idea that its author cannot 
be recognised in St. John the Apostle. It is held, 
by those who have adopted these views, that 
a Gospel in which this characteristic is so strongly 
marked could not have been written by the son 
of Zebedee, and that it must be attributed to an 
unknown disciple who was a dweller in Jerusalem. 
So far as I am aware, it has not been hitherto 
proposed that the immediate familiarity with that 
city which is shown by the skipper of the Galilean 
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boat, is as natural as is the comparative ignorance 
of events outside Galilee that is shown by the 
two Synoptic writers. 

In spite of the fact that, at first sight, the 
question appears to be irrelevant, let us ask where 
the people of Jerusalem would naturally obtain 
their fish ? Only two sources would be available. 
Some of it would come from the sea-coast, and 
some from the Lake of Galilee: in either case the 
fish would be dried or cured. Certain it is that 
the owners of the Galilean fishing-boats could 
only dispose of the bulk of their catches in 
Jerusalem. They would find their wholesale 
market in Jerusalem, and some man of import- 
ance and responsibility among them would be 
compelled to make frequent, visits to that city 
on business. In the time of our Lord (cf. 
Josephus, ‘“‘Wars of the Jews,” Book IT. chap. xxi. 
par. 8) the fishing in the Lake of Galilee was an 
industry of importance, and a trade representa- 
tive in Jerusalem would be an important person 
in the city—a merchant known to the High 
Priest. To such a man his market would be as 
important as his fishing-ground itself, and thus, 
although a Galilean, he would acquire the minute 
knowledge of Jerusalem that was possessed by 
the author of the Fourth Gospel. 

The search for that author is now narrowed 
down, and the problem is brought into focus. 
The discovery of the answer is no longer de- 
pendent on a search through ancient literature. 
We are dealing with matters of fact—with, that 
is, the everyday affairs of that common life which 
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is common to all the ages. In the paragraph 
that we have been considering the Gospel itself 
shows that the author was a man of such import- 
ance among the fishermen of Galilee that he was 
in command of a large boat (a zAciov, not a 
mAoudpov), and, by its general tenor, it shows that 
he was frequently in Jerusalem—presumably on 
business, for, as has been said, this is a workaday 
world. Is there anything outside the Fourth 
Gospel that connects these facts with the man. 
to whom the authorship is ascribed by tradition ? 

Strangely enough, we happen to know quite 
definitely that St. John the Apostle belonged to 
a family that owned fishing-boats on the Lake of 
Galilee. We learn this from a source where the 
evidence is not only undesigned, but is of a date 
anterior to, and in every way independent of, the 
Fourth Gospel. It is furnished, incidentally, by 
St. Mark (i. 19 and 20, R.V.), where we read of our 
Lord that, “ going on a little further, he saw 
James the son of Zebedee, and John his brother, 
who also were in the boat mending the nets. 
And straightway he called them: and they left 
their father Zebedee in the boat with the hired 
servants, and went after him.” 

The words are brief, but, under the circum- 
stances, they are conclusive. The Fourth Gospel 
was written by John, the son of Zebedee; of 
Galilee and Jerusalem; Boat Owner and Whole- 
sale Fishmonger—the man whom we revere as 
Saint John, the Beloved Disciple. 
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PERHAPS it is not very remarkable, when a 
problem of absorbing interest is being discussed, 
that an antecedent question should be obscured 
and receive a disproportionately small amount 
of attention. Something of this kind appears to 
have occurred in connection with the fascinating 
work that has been done by scholars writing on 
the subject that is known as the “ Synoptic 
Problem.”’ For behind their problem lies another : 
one that may most readily be indicated by the 
question, Is it possible to throw any light upon 
the motives that impelled the writers of the 
autographs, one after the other, to produce 
successive Gospels ? 

In seeking an answer to this question we have 
to consider the outlook of the writers of the 
autographs, and the main point to be remembered 
is that they were “persons like ourselves,”’ 
except that, more or less immediately, they had 
come under the influence of our Lord during 
His sojourn upon earth. Subject to that excep- 
tion, the writers were ordinary human beings, 
not notably scholars, and swayed by motives 
that might rightly have moved ourselves had we 
been placed amid similar circumstances. They 
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recognised that the Event which they had 
witnessed was not only unique, but the most 
vital that had ever happened in human history ; 
that it would never recur, and that upon them 
rested the tremendous responsibility of providing 
an account of it that should suffice. Evidently, 
if we can trace the reasons that led them to 
produce separate narratives, one after the other, 
until four accepted and authentic Gospels had 
been written, we shall have gained a position of 
first-class importance. Evidently, also, we must 
seek their reasons not in questions affecting this 
text or that, but among simple human motives 
that would naturally be operative among honest 
men, desperately anxious to leave an adequate 
record of the Works that they had witnessed, 
and of the Word that had been confided to 
them. 

Our Lord Himself had left nothing in writing. 
On the only occasion on which we hear of His 
writing, it was observed from a distance that He 
bent down and wrote with His finger in the dust 
of the pavement of the Temple: dust that, in 
a few minutes, would be trodden by a hundred 
unregarding feet. It was His will that we’should 
receive His Word through the medium of 
“persons like ourselves,” and by the light of 
common day. We were to see how it appealed 
to them—how, that is, it appeals to us—-entering 
into their lives and into our lives. The re- 
sponsibility that was placed upon the shoulders 
of His followers was unqualified. It fell to them 
to transmit a record that should stand through 
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all the world, and through all time to come— 
a record that should be adequate and sufficient. 

I suggest that, in the sequence of the four 
Canonical Gospels, we can discern successive 
efforts to attain this end. I think that each of 
the writers felt that there was something of 
inadequacy in the work of his predecessors—an 
inadequacy either in point of view and comprehen- 
sion, or in point of completeness. One after the 
other makes the attempt, and it is not unnatural 
that we should find the earlier ones drawing upon 
the same “‘ sources.” 

In their authority, and in their first-hand 
character, these four efforts stand apart. There 
were four accepted from the most early times. 
The conflation of them known as the Diatessaron 
of Tatian was probably made within fifty or 
sixty years after the death of St. John, the last 
of the Evangelists. The Diatessaron shows that, 
at the time when Tatian wrote, the Four Gospels, 
as we know them, were accepted as the four 
authentic statements of our Lord’s historical 
life on earth. Their position in his mind is 
unquestioned: no murmur reaches us through 
Tatian of any fifth, or of less than four, and he 
accepts the four as of equal authority. 

Why then, when the first was in existence, 
did those who were immediately with our Lord, 
or with those who had known Him, proceed to 
write three more Gospels? Clearly, before we 
can give any rational answer, we have to determine 
the chronological order in which they were 
written. Strangely enough, we can do this with 
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certainty to an extent that is sufficient for my 
argument. Chronologically St. Luke comes third, 
and St. John fourth. With regard to the first 
two Evangelists we shall see that either might 
have been impelled to write by the insufficiency 
of the other. Whether the author of St. Mark’s 
Gospel found St. Matthew’s Gospel inadequate, 
or vice versa, is not essential. Although the 
priority of St. Mark’s Gospel is, at the present 
day, unquestioned with the great majority of 
critics, it is by no means sure that this would 
be the case if an Aramaic original of St. Matthew 
were taken into account. 

That the order in which they stand in our 
Bible is chronological, represents a most ancient 
tradition of the Church; and we are coming, 
more and more, to give great weight to ancient 
tradition. St. Luke and St. John are certainly 
in their due places, if the sequence of the Gospels 
was determined by the order in which they were 
written. With regard to the two others, the 
Rev. Arthur Wright, D.D., late Fellow and Tutor 
of Queens’ College, Cambridge, writes as follows : 

‘*Trenaeus (about 180 A.D.) says that the true 
chronological order was: (1) The Aramaic Edition 
of St. Matthew; (2) St. Mark; (8) St. Luke; 
(4) St. John. He does not, however, say that 
the books were thus placed in his manuscript. 
Perhaps they were not. Perhaps with him they 
still formed separate volumes.” Dr. Wright 
adds?: ‘I fully accept the order of Irenaeus, 


1 Some New Testament Problems, p. 201. 
2 ibid. p. 207. 
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who was brought up in Asia Minor, where he 
had often seen and heard Polycarp, the pupil of 
St. John.” 

The fact that all existing manuscripts of the 
Western Church, headed by Codex Bezae,' give 
the order Matthew, John, Luke, Mark, is of 
less moment, for this arrangement places the 
writing of Apostles first, and of disciples second. 
It makes no claim to be chronological. ‘‘ The 
Western order,” says Dr. Wright, ‘“ appears 
to have been based on the precedence of the 
authors, the Eastern order on the dates of the 
writing.”’ 

First, then, I take the Aramaic or ‘‘ Hebrew ”’ 
Gospel of St. Matthew. 

With regard to the language that is called 
Aramaic, it is strange to recall the unchanging 
character of the Jew. What Jacob was in his 
dealings with Esau, that the Jew is to-day. The 
ordinary Jews of to-day speak a tongue called 
* Yiddish,” 7.e. Jewish, which may be heard 
extensively in the East End of London. These 
Jews reached England originally from Eastern 
Germany and Poland. Their “ Yiddish” is a 
strange compound of very corrupt Hebrew and 
provincial German and Polish. Wherever the 
Jew goes he acquires, imperfectly, the language 
of the country of his adoption, and learns to 
speak a barbarous blend of that language with 
Hebrew. This Yiddish tongue he carries with 


i “Exemplar Venerandae Vetustatis,’’ says Beza (Epist. ad 
Acad. Cantab.). He also speaks of it as ‘‘ Vetustissimum et 
admirandae Vetustatis codicem.” 
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him in his further migrations, and so it has come 
about that the Jews from Eastern Europe have 
imported a German or Polish Yiddish into this 
country. Thus also the Jews who, after their 
expulsion from Spain, fled to the Levant, carried 
thither a Spanish Yiddish, and in the sixteenth 
century books were actually printed in Con- 
stantinople in this Spanish tongue, but with 
Hebrew characters. 

In like manner the Jews who had been carried 
captive to Babylon brought with them, on their 
return to Judea, a Chaldean Yiddish. This 
Yiddish persisted, in the time of our Lord, as 
the language of the commoner Jews, and is to- 
day called Aramaic. The Greek of the New 
Testament writers shows that the Greek spoken in 
Palestine had undergone an analogous modifica- 
tion, although in a far slighter degree. | 

This Chaldean Yiddish is referred to in the 
New Testament as ‘‘ Hebrew,’’ where such Chal- 
dean words as “‘ Bethesda,” ‘‘ Golgotha,”’ etc., are 
used (St. John v. 2 and xix. 17), and would be 
the language of this original of St. Matthew. 

The existence of this Aramaic Gospel, and 
that it was written by St. Matthew, is attested 
by Irenaeus, Origen, and Epiphanius, and, as 
will be seen further on, by St. Jerome. 

Irenaeus, writing between 4.D. 150 and 200, 
says that Matthew, being among the Hebrews, 
composed a Gospel “79 i3iq adtadv diardktrw ” 
—‘‘in their proper dialect.’’! Origen, writing 
between A.D. 200 and 250, names St. Matthew 

1 Tren. apud Euseb. Hist. Eccl., lib, 5, cap. 8, 
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as the first of the Evangelists, and says that he 
composed his Gospel in Hebrew.t Epiphantus, 
who was Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus from about 
A.D. 368 to 402, is more explicit. He says ? that 
the ancient Nazarenes, whose principal abode was 
the city of Berea, were descended from primitive 
Christians of the same name who retired from 
Jerusalem to Pella. The hatred that the Jews 
bore towards these primitive Christians was es- 
pecially vindictive because they embraced the 
whole law of Moses while preaching that Jesus 
was the Messiah. He tells us further® that these 
primitive Judaising Christians had for their use 
the Hebrew Gospel of St. Matthew almost entire, 
and that it was known as the Gospel of the 
Nazarenes. 

This Gospel of the Nazarenes was still extant 
in the fourth century 4.pD., for St. Jerome, writing 
between A.D. 370 and 420, says that he had 
seen two copies, that he had translated it into 
Greek, and that most people believed that it was 
the Hebrew original of St. Matthew. ‘* In Evan- 
gelio quo utuntur Nazaraeni et Ebionitae (quod 
nuper in Graecum de Hebraeo sermone trans- 
tulimus, et quod vocatur a plerisque Matthaei 
authenticum),”’ etc. He tells us that one of the 
two copies that he had seen was kept in the 
library at Caesarea, and that the other was in the 
possession of the Nazarenes of Berea. ‘“‘ Ipsum 
Hebraicum habetur usque hodie in Caesarensi 


1 Origen apud Euseb. Hist. Eccl., lib. 6, cap. 25. 
2 Epiph. Haer. 29, n. 7. 3 ibid. 29, n.9. 
4 Hieron. Comm. in Maith., lib. 2, cap. 12. 
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bibliothecé, quam Pamphilius martyr studio- 
sissime confecit. Mihi quoque a Nazarenis qui 
in Beroea urbe Syriae hoc volumine utuntur, 
describendi facultas fuit.”?1_ He informs us, more- 
over, that the manuscripts were written in the 
Chaldean tongue, but in Hebrew characters. “In 
Evangelio juata Hebraeos, quod Chaldaico quidem 
Syroque sermone, sed Hebraicis litteris scriptum 
est, quo utuntur usque hodie Nazaraeni.”’? 

This Aramaic text of the Gospel of the 
Nazarenes appears to have been trusted by St. 
Jerome, who was nothing if not critical. When, 
in making the Vulgate translation of St. Matthew 
vi. 11, he found the word émovouv obscure, he 
turned to the Aramaic text. There he found a 
word that signified ‘‘ of to-morrow,”’ so that the 
passage read “Give us this day our bread of 
to-morrow,’’ equivalent to ‘of every day.” % 
He chose accordingly the word “ quotidianum”’ 
in translating St. Luke xi. 8, although in St. 
Matthew vi. 11 he used “‘supersubstantialem.” 

This lost text seems to have been fuller than 
the Greek text that we know as the Gospel of 
St. Matthew. St. Jerome speaks of several 
more detailed passages, and he mentions that it 
gave an account of an interview between our 
Saviour, after His Resurrection, and St. James the 
Just.4 This meeting is apparently that referred 
to by St. Paul (1 Corinthians xv. 7), in the words 


1 Hieron. de Script. Eccles. in Matth. 

2 Hieron. Dial. adv. Pelag., lib. 8, cap. 2. 
3 Hieron. Comm. in Maith., lib. 1, cap. 6. 
4 Hieron. de Script. Eccl. in Jacobo. 
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“then he appeared to James.”” The history of 
the man whose withered hand was restored by our 
Lord (St. Matthew xii. 10-13) is related more 
minutely. St. Jerome says? that this man was 
described as ‘*‘ Cementarius,” 7.e. a mortar- 
worker, and that he came to our Lord praying 
thus for help: ‘‘Cementarius eram manibus 
victum quaeritans. Precor te, Jesu, ut mihi re- 
stituas sanitatem, ne turpiter mendicem cibos.”’ 
(‘I was a mason that gained my livelihood by 
my hands. I pray thee, Jesus, to heal me, that 
I may not be obliged shamefully to beg.’’) 

It is a pertinent reflection, from a purely 
surgical point of view, that a hand and fore- 
arm, severely burnt by an accident with quick- 
lime, might very well assume, in course of time, 
a withered, dried-up condition, and become 
shrivelled and helpless. 

Papias, too,? is quoted as saying that, in the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, there was a 
history of a woman who, before our Lord, was 
accused of many sins. This was probably the 
woman taken in adultery, an account of whose 
accusation before our Lord has been inserted into 
the Gospel of St. John (vii. 53—viil. 11), and 
therefore this interpolation in St. John may be 
derived from the Aramaic St. Matthew. 

From the passages that are quoted from the 
Aramaic Gospel by St. Jerome, especially from 
their detailed character, we gather that our 
Greek Gospel of St. Matthew is not so much 


1 Hieron. Comm. in Maith., lib. 2, cap. 12. 
* Pap. apud Euseb. Hist. Eccles., lib. 3, cap. 39. 
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a translation as a paraphrase of the Aramaic 
original. This paraphrase, belonging to no sect, 
and accepted by all and at all times, is a work that 
may well have been one of the successive attempts 
to secure an adequate record. But even St. 
Jerome did not know by whom it had been made, 
for he says! ‘“‘ quod quis postea in Graecum 
transtulerit non satis certum est ’—‘‘that it 
is not sufficiently certain who had afterwards 
translated it into Greek.” It still shows signs, 
however, of its origin; of the Jewish character 
of the Aramaic Gospel; and contains passages 
definitely suggesting the priority of its Aramaic 
antecedent as compared with the Gospel of St. 
Mark. 

Its origin is suggested by the words in St. 
Matthew i. 23, where we read “ that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophets, He 
shall be called a Nazarene.” It is notable that 
neither these words, nor anything like them, 
can be traced in the writings of any of the 
Prophets, and that no parallel passage occurs in 
either of the other two Synoptists. The Juda- 
ising tendency of its original may be seen also, 
for example, in St. Matthew v. 31-82 and xix. 
38-11. There we find an assertion of the Jewish 
Law, that is, if I may say so, ostentatiously 
omitted from the parallel passages in St. Mark x. 
2-12 and in St. Luke xvi. 18, and that finds no 
support in 1 Corinthians vii. 10-11, where St. Paul 
claims to be quoting our Lord’s teaching. Even 
in St. Matthew’s Gospel itself the internal evidence 

1 Hieron. de Script. Eccl. in Matth. 
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is against the Judaising words “ except it be for 
fornication ’’ and in favour of the view that St. 
Mark and St. Luke give an exact report of what 
was said by our Lord. In the Church Quar- 
terly Review of April 1910 the Rev. C. W. Emmet 
writes as follows : | 

‘*In St. Mark x. 2 the question is absolute, 
‘Is it lawful for a man to put away his wife ?’ 
St. Matthew xix. 3 adds the words ‘for every 
cause.’ These words would seem to be an in- 
tentional addition on the part of the editor to 
prepare the way for the subsequent modification 
of the prohibition. And he seems to have left a 
trace of the original unqualified version in the 
puzzled question of the disciples in v. 10: ‘If 
the case of the man is so with his wife, it is not 
expedient to marry.’ The passage as it stands 
gives no explanation of this bewilderment on 
their part; Christ had only taken up the stricter 
Jewish attitude of Shammai and his school, allow- 
ing divorce for unchastity and unchastity alone. 
No one could have expected Him to take a laxer 
view, and there had been no ‘hard saying’ to 
account for the disciples’ remark, which is en- 
tirely unexpected. On the other hand, if it 
originally followed a prohibition of divorce in any 
circumstances, it becomes perfectly intelligible.” 

Here, then, is an instance in which we can see 
clearly not only sound critical reasons for holding 
that, in two passages—one in chap. v. and the 
other in chap. xix.—the words of St. Matthew do 
not represent the original of our Lord’s teaching, 
but, (almost as pertinent to our present purpose, ) 
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two instances showing distortion in the direction 
of the Mosaic Law. 

Yet a further illustration of the Judaising 
tendency of the Aramaic Gospel may be men- 
tioned because it is interesting to find a Jewish 
verbal prejudice that, having been retained in 
the Greek version, is interwoven into the texture 
of our familiar Gospel of St. Matthew... It has 
been pointed out that in this Gospel we fre- 
quently meet with the words “the Kingdom of 
Heaven ”’ where any of the other Gospels would 
read ‘‘ the Kingdom of God.” The Jewish re- 
luctance to use the name of Jehovah is well 
known, and the writer of the ‘‘ Hebrew ” original 
appears to have preferred to say “‘ the Kingdom 
of Heaven ”’ rather than “‘ the Kingdom of God.” 

The Greek St. Matthew, moreover, still 
contains passages definitely suggesting that its 
Aramaic antecedent was composed at a time 
anterior to the writing of the Gospel of St. Mark. 
Sir Flinders Petrie? has written on this point in 
an original and important manner. He turns 
exclusively to “ those passages which are not in 
the nucleus common to all three [Synoptic] 
gospels, and which are found only in Matthew and 
Mark.”” The result is very remarkable. Under 
these strictly limited conditions, the author finds 
that there are no fewer than twelve cases of 
parallel passages in which St. Mark has obviously 
the later form, or St. Matthew the more likely 
account. He sums up the position by saying: 


1 The Growth of the Gospels as shown by Structural Criticism 
(John Murray, 1911), pp. 86, 87. 
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‘*¢ Thus, in a dozen small details of words which do 
not depend upon any general tendency to amplify 
or condense, we see that Matthew has uniformly 
the more probable text, and Mark has some mis- 
understanding of that, or some anachronism of a 
later writer who was not personally aware of the 
facts.” He adds: ‘‘ We do not wish here to use 
this evidence for constructive purposes; it is 
only given to show that verbal criticism cannot 
prove that Mark has the earlier text, and that 
Matthew has modified it.”’ 

It is outside the scope of Sir Flinders Petrie’s 
work to make any reference to the Aramaic ante- 
cedent of St. Matthew, and he does not do so, 
but it is evident that these passages show that 
St. Matthew’s Gospel at any rate rests upon a 
basis that is anterior to St. Mark’s. I quote 
here only one of these parallels, and I do so 
because, quite apart from the point that is made 
therein by Sir Flinders Petrie, an Aramaic 
element is disclosed. “To those who knew 
the family,” he writes, “‘ Peter and the two 
sons of Zebedee’ (Matth. xxvi. 37) would be 
a natural locution; Mark explains it as ‘ Peter 
and James and John’ (xiv. 38). The ‘ two sons,’ 
rendered simply by the dual in Semitic, is a 
shorter form of thought but not of actual expres- 
sion; it belongs to the time when Zebedee’s house 
was still the family unit, and would never at a 
later date be substituted for the names of James 
and John, when their persons were more thought 
of separately.” ‘‘ rods Svo viods”’ as a translation 

LiLo. cit. 
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of a ‘“‘dual in Semitic” suggests an Aramaic 
original. 

Profoundly as the Aramaic text of this Gospel 
would interest us could we but see it, 1t was and 
remained the Gospel of a body of men who con- 
tinued in a backwater, holding themselves aloof 
from the great current of the new Faith; and it 
disappeared together with the sect that had pre- 
served it. It is, of course, possible that our Greek 
St. Matthew was produced before the Gospel of 
St. Mark was written, and, in that case, it shares 
priority with the Aramaic Gospel. But, unless 
that view is adopted, we have to remember that, 
at the time when the writing of the Gospel of St. 
Mark was undertaken, it was this Gospel of the 
sect of the Nazarenes which held the field as the 
one and only record of the earthly life of Christ 
that possessed the authority of Apostolic author- 
ship and the permanence of the written word. 

Small wonder, then, if the Aramaic St. Mat- 
thew, the Gospel of the Nazarenes—men to whom 
Christianity was but a sect of Judaism—was 
felt to be inadequate as an exposition of the 
Word of Christ. For the full force of our Lord’s 
teaching was already being realised, the bulk 
of His followers were already becoming conscious 
of its world-embracing character, and of the 
supersession of the old Jewish Law and _ its 
ceremonies. 

The first Synod of the Church was held to 
discuss the question whether or not the Gentile 
converts should be required to observe the Mosaic 
regulations. The discussion is reported in Acts xv. 
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The Council was held because (v. 5) there arose 
**certain of the sect of the Pharisees which believed, 
saying, That it was needful to circumcise them 
[the Gentiles], and to command them to keep the 
law of Moses.” And (v. 7) it is St. Peter who gets 
up and says that “‘a good while ago”’ God had 
made choice of him as a preacher of the gospel 
among the Gentiles, and he protests against the 
imposition on Gentile shoulders of a yoke that 
neither they themselves nor their fathers had 
been able to bear, and declares instead that 
salvation is through the “grace of the Lord 
Jesus Christ.”’ The words “a good while ago ”’ 
seem to refer to the events spoken of in chaps. x. 
and xi., where St. Peter, after learning in a vision 
that nothing is common or unclean in the sight 
of God, baptises the uncircumcised centurion of 
the Italian band and his uncircumcised house- 
hold.» Then (xi. 2), “they that. were of the 
circumcision contend with him,”’ and he defends 
himself.+ 

Thus it is St. Peter who leads the way in 
discarding the Mosaic Law. St. Peter’s name, 
too, is closely connected with the Greek Gospel 


1 The same chapter goes on to say that the Christians who 
were scattered abroad after the persecution that arose about 
Stephen travelled as far as Phenice and Cyprus and Antioch, 
preaching the word to Jews only. But some of them, in Antioch, 
**spake unto the Grecians, preaching the Lord Jesus. . .anda 
great number believed.’’ Next St. Barnabas joins in this mission 
to the Grecians, then St. Paul. ‘‘ And the disciples were called 
Christians first in Antioch.’’ Would that we could know whether 
this appellation, arising under such circumstances, was adopted 
in contradistinction to the name “ Nazarenes”’ given to the 
earliest, and therefore Jewish, converts ! 
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that succeeds to the Aramaic of St. Matthew. 
St. Peter (1 Peter v. 13) refers affectionately to 
‘* Marcus my son,” and Papias! speaks of St. 
Mark as having become St. Peter’s interpreter— 
** Mdpxos pev épynvevtis Ilérpov yevopevos.”’ Irenaeus 
says the same, and we may fairly conclude that, 
though St. Mark may have written the Gospel, 
yet it derives its authority from St. Peter—it is 
given “sub annulo piscatoris,” ‘‘ under the seal 
of the fisherman.” 

This Gospel is marked by its first-hand char- 
acter. No one can read it and have any doubt 
but that it is the work of a man who was actually 
present at the scenes he describes—an element 
that makes the writing vivid and picturesque, 
and that occasionally leads him to employ a rich 
flow of words. The style, moreover, reveals the 
Petrine authorship. It is the work of a mind 
accustomed to deal with things, not with thought. 
The fact is what interests the writer, not the 
inference; the occurrences themselves, not their 
interdependence; and the work is rather that of 
an annalist than of an historian. 

There are, however, two outstanding facts 
about St. Mark’s Gospel that are very remark- 
able. The first is that it stops short, unex- 
pectedly, at the words “‘é¢oBoivro yap.” It is 
truncated. So far as we know, the original 
Marcan Gospel was left unfinished. 

The second is that, although the narrative 
has been carried so far as to record the discovery 
of the Empty Tomb, that which we have is 

1 Apud Euseb. Hist. Eccl., lib. 8, cap. 89. 
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extremely short, and shows a strange number of 
omissions. Among the omissions are included 
the story of our Lord’s birth, the Sermon on the 
Mount, the longer parables and much of the 
discourses. That these should have been left out 
is so strange as to suggest that a deliberate 
attempt has been made to secure brevity. Is it 
possible that the omissions were made to secure 
space ? 

Other books of the New Testament with 
which, in point of length, the Gospel of St. Mark 
may be compared legitimately, are the Gospels 
of St. Matthew, St. Luke, St. John, and the Book 
of the Acts. 

The relative lengths of these works, as nearly 
as I can estimate them, may be represented by 
the following figures : 


St. Matthew : : . 2680 
St. Luke . : F . 2925 
St. John . : : . 2154 
Acts : f : . 2769 


The average of these four numbers is 2632, 
and it is observable that, although the Gospel of 
St. John is short, not one of them diverges very 
widely from the average. 

This approximation to an average suggests 
that the writers were not at liberty to go very 
much beyond it, and that some practical or 
mechanical difficulty set a limit to the length of 
their manuscripts. 

It is certain that they were written upon 
papyrus, an extremely friable material. Probably 
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the papyrus was formed into a roll, although the 
papyrus on which the Oxyrhynchus Logia were 
written seems to have been arranged in leaves. 
But, whether upon a roll or upon leaves, the 
nature of papyrus would set a limit to the length 
of a manuscript that could with practical con- 
venience’ be rolled or bound to circulate from 
hand to hand. I take that limit to be repre- 
sented by the average number given above— 
namely, 2682. 

If now we apply the same method of measure- 
ment to the length of St. Mark’s Gospel down to 
the words ‘‘ édoBoivro ydp,”” we find that it is repre- 
sented by the number 1745. Or, if we express 
the matter otherwise by converting the number 
26382 (1.e. the average length of St. Matthew, St. 
Luke, St. John, and the Acts) into the index 
number 100, then we find that the length of the 
Gospel of St. Mark, less the last twelve verses, 
would be represented by the index number 66. 
(In all cases I omit the decimals.) 

The whole list would then stand thus : 


Index number .___.. . 100 
St. Matthew ‘ . , § 1OL 
St. Mark . : ; 66 
St. Luke . ; bee is Be i 
St OUT ete : : ; 81 
Acts g peaoren 6135 


We see, then, that the unfinished Gospel, 
abbreviated by omissions, has carried the narra- 
tive as far as the discovery of the Empty Tomb 
before three-quarters of the space available upon 
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a papyrus roll has yet been filled. The space 
that is represented by the index number 100 has 
not nearly been utilised, although, judging by the 
analogy of the other Gospels, the end of the 
history was not far off. | 

But can we judge by this analogy ? It must 
have been difficult for a writer, with only a given 
space into which to fit his narrative, to avoid the 
necessity of extreme compression towards the 
end. In the three completed Gospels the events 
that took place after the Resurrection are, by 
comparison with the rest of those works, only 
briefly reported. We have no account, except 
in St. Matthew xxvii. 16 and St. John xxi., of the 
meeting with the disciples in Galilee. Neverthe- 
less, this meeting is twice referred to by St. Mark 
as a coming event (xiv. 28 and xvi. 7). Alto- 
gether there are five references in St. Mark to the 
coming Resurrection, the three others being in 
Vill. 31, ix. 9, and ix. 81. 

The question therefore arises, Had St. Mark 
(or, rather, St. Peter) written briefly so far in 
order to save space for an extended account of 
the meetings and teachings that followed the 
Resurrection ? 

We shall never be able to answer this question 
with confidence. But the only alternative to the 
adoption of this view has to be found in some 
vague statement to the effect that, for some 
reason unknown to us, this Gospel had been 
originally designed to be distinctly shorter 
than a papyrus roll might have conveniently 
carried. 
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In any case, the effort that St. Peter made to 
leave an adequate record failed of achievement. 

Next, St. Luke the Faithful (“‘ only Luke is 
with me’”’) essays the task, coming to it with 
the literary power of an educated Greek. He was 
a medical man; a man, therefore, skilled in 
accuracy of observation, expert in estimating the 
value of statements made to him, and of trained 
judgment. Alone among the Evangelists he tells 
us, in his Introduction, the state of affairs that 
he found in regard to the provision of an adequate 
record. Apparently the need of such a work had 
been, and was still, widely felt, for he says that 
“many” had “taken in hand to draw up a 
narrative of those things which have been fully 
established among us.” 

St. Luke writes no word in criticism or con- 
demnation of these previous attempts to satisfy 
the need. That he thought them insufficient or 
unworthy can only be gathered from the fact 
that he found it right to take up his own pen, in 
spite of the disadvantage that he had, alas! been 
neither an eye-witness nor a hearer. His judg- 
ment seems to have been confirmed by succeeding 
generations, for, if we except the works of St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, none of these very early 
attempts have survived. 

In their place we have the beautiful and 
wonderful Gospel of the great historian, St. Luke. 
The faithfulness of his character seems to have 
assumed the form of perfect trustworthiness when 
he took upon himself to work as an historian. He 
was describing things that he had not seen, and 
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reporting words that he had not heard. There- 
fore, as he tells us, he turned to those who “ from 
the beginning were eye-witnesses and ministers 
of the Word.” He relied on first-hand testimony, 
or, failing that, on testimony that was unques- 
tionable. He seems, in fact, to have sought for 
and accepted just such information as would be 
admitted as legal ‘‘ evidence ”’ under the rules 
governing the procedure of an English court 
of law. 

The result is that, wherever a statement of 
St. Luke’s can be tested, it rings true. All the 
world is indebted to Sir William Ramsay, whose 
researches have demonstrated, again and again, 
the accuracy—the faithful accuracy—of the 
writings of St. Luke. 

Latest of all comes the great—the unrivalled 
—St. John. He is content with the historical 
care of his predecessor, St. Luke. But he sees 
that something still is wanting. To him the 
Greek intellect, with its finished perfection, does 
not cover all the ground. His Hebrew mind is 
akin to the minds of the great Jewish Prophets— 
akin to them, but no longer the same, for it has 
been transmuted by association with Christ. To 
him the importance of the significance of an act 
transcends the importance of the act itself. He 
feels the ever-presence of the infinite: that 
daily life impinges upon it, and that the measur- 
able does but lead out to the immeasurable. To 
him the perfect and the accurate are imperfect and 
inadequate, and he writes a supplementary Gospel. 

He strikes a new note. He is carried away 
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and inspired by his subject. Contrast the Intro- 
duction to his Gospel with the Introduction to 
that of St. Luke. St. Luke gracefully and 
courteously dedicates his work to His Excellency 
Theophilus, and gives us invaluable information 
by making clear the reasons that impelled him 
to write, and by explaining the methods upon 
which he worked. 

‘In the beginning was the Word,” cries St. 
John, ‘‘. .. and the Word was God... and 
became flesh and dwelt among us.” “ That 
which hath been made was life in him, and the 
life was the light of men.” 

St. John writes so long after the Synoptists, 
and the temper of his mind and the tone in which 
he writes are so different from theirs, that there 
have been persons who professed to believe that 
the spirit of St. John’s Gospel was “‘ Johannine ” 
and not the spirit of Christ—that the Christ 
portrayed in the Fourth Gospel was a likeness 
changed and coloured by transmission through 
the mind of the great Apostle. Happily, this 
view has been dissipated by the discovery that 
was made when Drs. Grenfell and Hunt found 
leaves of papyrus at Oxyrhynchus bearing Logia 
or “Sayings of Jesus.’”?1 With regard to these 
leaves Sir Flinders Petrie writes as follows: ‘‘ Of 
all discoveries in Egypt, perhaps none has been 
of more general interest than that of two little 
tattered scraps of papyrus. These brought before 
us, for the first time, actual examples of the 


1 New Sayings of Jesus, by Dr. B. P. Grenfell and Dr. A. S. 
Hunt (1904). 
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Collections of Sayings, or ‘ Logia of Jesus,’ which 
preceded the Gospels. Such Logia were men- 
tioned by ancient writers, and their existence 
was recognised; but yet they were rather a 
literary abstraction which was hardly realised. 
In these loose leaves from the dusty rubbish- 
mounds of Oxyrhynchus we at last saw before us 
the copies of the earliest Christian documents. 
Though the present leaves were a century or 
more later than the Gospel period, they were 
copied from far earlier writings. When once the 
Gospels were accepted and spread as standards 
of faith there would be no room for starting 
collections of loose sayings. ... The stage of 
Logia, or disconnected Sayings, is obviously that 
of personal memory of teaching, while the course 
of events was so fresh as not to need formal 
narration. This preceded the form of a Gospel 
in which the Sayings are connected by narratives 
and explanations of the circumstances.” } 

Now the distinctive feature of the Sayings of 
Jesus—of those, namely, which are not to be 
found in, or paralleled in, the Gospels—is their 
** Johannine ”’ character. They are imbued with 
the sense of the infinite in daily life. “ Jesus 
said: Raise the stone, and thou shalt find Me: 
split the wood, and there am I.”” Even the style 
is occasionally reminiscent of St. John. ‘ Jesus 
said: He that seeketh, let him not cease until he 
find ; and when he finds he shall marvel ; marvel- 
ling he shall reach the Kingdom, and having 
reached the Kingdom he shall rest.” 

1 Egypt and Israel (1911), pp. 124, 125. 
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Thus the beginning and the end of the earliest 
Christian literature meet together. The first 
spirit and the latest are at one. The Logia, 
going back to a period before the Gospels, show 
us the beginning. 

St. John, the last survivor of the company of 
those who had lived with our Lord, writing when 
the long perspective of the years had brought 
all things to a just proportion, gives us the end ; 
and recalls the vision that was seen by those who 
wrote first. 
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THE anachronisms of daily life are not often 
noticed ; we have grown up among them, we are 
apt to accept them unawares, and are scarcely 
conscious of their number. In the business world 
they are but few, although the City carefully 
maintains its ancient ceremonies: in the Law 
they are many, and in Medicine, to this day, no 
doctor will write a prescription without the pre- 
liminary R. This symbol illustrates the manner 
in which a habit, whose origin has been forgotten, 
receives a modern and mistaken explanation. 
We cannot tolerate the unintelligible: if the 
original meaning is no longer known, a new one 
must be invented. Thus the sign RK is now 
supposed to represent an R, and to be the 
first letter of the Latin word Recipe, ‘‘ Take 
thou,’’ and to be a direction to the pharmacist. 
In the beginning of its use it was nothing 
of the kind. That explanation is an _ after- 
thought. The symbol itself is far older than 
Roman times; it comes from Assyria, and is 
a modification of the figure 4, an invocation to 
the fourth planet, great Jupiter, and its true 
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meaning is ‘‘ May God bless the prescription.” 
Probably it was already ancient when it was used 
in Assyria. 

But it is in our religious customs that change 
is least tolerable, and there we find survivals of 
the most touching nature. Few things can appeal 
to the heart more nearly than the manner in 
which some of our modern Church customs, when 
they are examined historically, are found to be 
anachronisms, and to link us with the earliest 
generations of our forefathers in the Faith. More 
particularly is this the case when we find that 
uses, which have lost all present-day necessity, 
still reveal the sad constraint that burdened those 
who trod the ‘* Way ”’ during the earliest centuries 
of Christianity. One of these uses is that of 
celebrating the Lord’s Supper early in the morn- 
ing. The cause of the origin of this custom has 
been forgotten, but the custom has persisted, 
and mistaken reasons have been subsequently 
invented to account for it. The conditions under 
which it arose are no longer with us; it has be- 
come a survival, and its defenders regard it with 
the veneration that rightly attaches to ancient 
usage. Failing a knowledge of its mode of origin, 
they have, in perfect good faith, found new 
reasons for the perpetuation of that which has 
become part of their very lives, and is rendered 
precious to them by religious sentiment and 
association. ‘They urge, for instance, that in the 
early morning the mind has not been distracted 
by the events and conversations of the day, and 
that they can then realise more fully the signi- 
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ficance of the act in which they are engaged. 
Other reasons are also adduced. 

Now, the sincerity of these explanations is 
beyond all question, and yet the position is so 
extraordinary that we may safely dismiss them 
as after-thoughts, insufficient to explain it. It 
is of the essence of so great an Institution as the 
Kucharist that it should be maintained without 
a change, and as a true remembrance of its origin. 
But here we find a case in which, in spite of our 
common consent in practice, that which is done 
can neither be defended with understanding nor 
questioned with knowledge. To perpetuate the 
remembrance of a Supper by its celebration in the 
early morning is so wholly irrational that the 
change can be justified neither by sentiment or 
convenience, nor by any of the reasons commonly 
alleged. The change must have been born of 
pure necessity: the circumstances under which 
it arose must have been so overmastering that no 
alternative was left. 

In order to discover these circumstances it 
is evident that we have to answer the ques- 
tions, When did the change come about in the 
first place ? How did the surroundings of the 
Christians of that day compel them to make so 
radical a change? Does the earliest recorded 
mention of early morning Communion point to an 
environment that has since passed away, but 
which then precluded its celebration at any other 
hour ? 

We find the custom in each of the principal 
sections of Christianity : it is present alike in the 
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Anglican Church, the Eastern Church, and the 
Roman Church; and its universality makes it 
probable that it originated at a time anterior to 
the formation of these great divisions. When 
examined historically this probability is found 
to be a certainty, for Tertullian (died a.p. 230) 
speaks of the reception of “ the Sacrament of the 
Kucharist in assemblies even before dawn.” } 
But Tertullian is not the first. Strangely enough, 
the oldest reference to early morning Communion 
is recorded not in Christian but in Pagan litera- 
ture. This first reference is contained in the 
famous letter, written in Bithynia by Pliny the 
Younger, to the Emperor Trajan. The history 
of the manuscript in which it was found is most 
curious. It came to light about a.p. 1500, in 
Paris, in a collection of letters forming Pliny’s 
‘‘ Correspondence with Trajan.’”’ The manuscript 
was apparently taken to Italy, and was used by . 
several persons. It remained in existence for 
eight years, and then mysteriously disappeared. 
Thus there is no external evidence of its authen- 
ticity, but the internal evidence is so complete 
that its genuineness is quite unquestioned. The 
letters are strictly official documents belonging 
to what may be called the Blue-book type of 
literature. 

The Younger Pliny, Publius Caecilius 
Secundus, later known as Gaius Plinius Caecilius 
Secundus, was second son of Lucius Caecilius 
Cilo, by Plinia, the sister of the Elder Pliny, and 
the latter adopted him by will. He was born 

1 De Cor. Mil., cap. ili. 
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about A.D. 61; had a distinguished official 
career in Rome, and in a.p. 110 or 111 was 
appointed by Trajan “ Legate Propraetor with 
Consular Power ”’ over the provincein Asia Minor 
known as “‘Bithynia et Pontus.’ There he held 
office for fifteen months or more, and probably 
died in A.D. 118. Sir W. R. Ramsay ? ascribes 
to him “the precise, formal but scrupulously 
just character of a lawyer of high standing and 
long practice in the Roman Courts,” and we may 
be quite sure that there was nothing irregular in 
any action taken by him. 

Before his appointment, the province had 
fallen into disorder, and Trajan seems to have 
chosen Pliny as a fitting man to restore the 
administration. Several indications show that 
Pliny’s attention had been specially directed to 
the suppression of all leagues and associations, 
whether secret or merely social. They were 
known as “ sodalitates ’’ or “ collegia,” and, under 
Trajan, these associations were rigorously pro- 
scribed. The legal position of the Christians was 
very curious, for they came under the laws 
enacting the suppression of sodalitates. The State 
system constituted itself the sole interest of its 
subjects, and, even in the details of life, would 
brook no other organisation thanitsown. Trajan 
would not, for instance,? allow the formation of a 
body of 150 firemen in a great city like Nicomedia, 
nor even ® permit the poor to join together for a 


1 The Church in the Roman Empire before A.D. 170 (10th 
ed., Hodder and Stoughton), p. 197. 
2 Pliny, Epist. 38 and 34. 3 ibid. 102 and 108. 
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common meal. The Imperial Power might be 
well-meaning and beneficent, but its universal 
despotism created a blank wilderness, and it is 
instructive to observe that the splendour of the 
Roman State, unexampled before or since, was 
purchased by a corresponding loss of personal 
freedom. : 

There was, however, one exception to the rule 
concerning associations. Most religions were use- 
ful to the State and subservient to its purposes, 
and, accordingly, “‘amid the strict regulations 
about societies, the Roman Government ex- 
pressly allowed to all people the right of meeting 
for purely religious purposes.’? To this again 
there was, in practice if not in theory, one ex- 
ception. Christianity was forbidden, not as a 
religion, but because, unlike the adherents of 
other faiths, the Christians would not recognise 
that the ideals of the Imperial Organisation 
held the allegiance of their lives, and because 
their views left them indifferent to the great 
world of Rome. Thus, although they were 
not forbidden to assemble for religious worship, 
the confession of the Name involved death, 
not under any express law, but merely as 
an administrative measure. We are looking 
into a condition of society that is almost incon- 
ceivable. 

Pliny visited the eastern part of his province 
in A.D. 112, and Letter No. 96, the one that 
interests us, was written during this visit. 
Letter No. 97 gives us Trajan’s reply, and most 

1 Sir W. M. Ramsay, op. cit. p. 219. 
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important commentaries on these Letters have 
been written by Sir W. M. Ramsay, and by 
the late Dr. Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop 
of Durham.? These authors, however, do not 
give the full text of Pliny’s letter. This is 
so extraordinarily interesting that I append 
it, together with a translation that Messrs. 
Macmillan have kindly permitted me to use 
from Professor Gwatkin’s “‘ Selections from Early 


Christian Writers.’’ 


Solemne est mihi, domine, 
omnia de quibus dubito ad 
te referre. Quis enim potest 
melius vel cunctationem 
meam regere vel ignoran- 
tiam instruere ? Cognition- 
ibus de Christianis interfui 
numquam : ideo nescio quid 
et quatenus aut puniri 
soleat aut quaeri. Nec 
mediocriter haesitavi, sitne 
aliquod discrimen aetatum, 
an quamlibet teneri nihil 
a robustioribus differant, 
detur paenitentiae venia, an 
ei qui omnino Christianus 
fuit desisse non _ prosit; 
nomen ipsum, si flagitiis 


1 op. cit. chap. x. 


It is my custom, Lord 
Emperor, to refer to you all 
questions whereof I am in 
doubt. Who can better guide 
me when I am at a stand, or 
enlighten me if I am in ignor- 
ance? In the investigations 
of Christians I have never 
taken part, hence I do not 
know what is the crime usually 
punished or investigated, or 
what allowances are made. 
So I have had no little uncer- 
tainty whether there is any 
distinction of age or whether 
the very weakest offenders 
are treated like the stronger : 
whether pardon is given to 
those who repent, or whether 
nobody who has ever been a 
Christian at all gains anything 
by having ceased to be such ; 
whether punishment attaches 
to the mere name apart from 


* The Two Empires, the Church and the World (Macmillan, 


1909), chap. ii. 
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careat, an flagitia cohae- 
rentia nomini puniantur. 
Interim in lis qui ad me 
tamquam Christiani defere- 
bantur hune sum’ secutus 
modum. Interrogavi ipsos 
an essent Christiani: confi- 
tentes iterum ac tertio inter- 
rogavi supplicium minatus : 
perseverantes duci iussi. 
Neque enim dubitabam, 
qualecumque esset. quod 
faterentur, pertinaciam 
certe et inflexibilem obsti- 
nationem debere  puniri. 
Fuerunt alii similis amen- 
tiae, quos, quia _ cives 
Romani erant, adnotavi in 
urbem remittendos. Mox 
ipso tractatu, ut fieri solet, 
diffundente se  crimine 
plures species inciderunt. 
Propositus est libellus sine 
auctore multorum nomina 
continens. Qui negabant 
esse se Christianos aut 
fuisse, cum praeeunte me 
deos appellarent et imagini 
tuae, quam propter hoc 
lusseram cum _ simulacris 
numinum adferri, ture ac 
vino supplicarent praeterea 
male dicerent Christo, 
quorum nihil posse cogi 


secret crimes, or to secret 
crimes connected with the 
name. Meanwhile this is the 
course I have taken with those 
accused before me as Chris- 
tians. I asked at their own 
lips whether they were Chris- 
tians, and if they confessed 
I asked them a second and a 
third time with threats of 
punishment. If they kept to 
it, I ordered them to execu- 
tion; for I held no question 
that whatever it was they 
admitted, in any case, obsti- 
nacy and unbending perver- 
sity deserve to be punished. 
There were others of the like 
insanity, but as these were 
Roman citizens, I noted them 
down to be sent to Rome. In 
the course of the proceedings, 
as is often the case, the mere 
fact that the charge was taken 
notice of made it commoner, 
and several distinct cases arose. 
An unsigned paper was pre- 
sented, which gave the names 
of many. As for those who 
said that they neither were 
nor ever had been Christians, 
I thought it right to let them 
go, when they recited a prayer 
to the gods at my dictation, 
made supplication with incense 
and wine to your statue, which 
I had ordered to be brought 
into court for the purpose 
together with the images of 
the gods, and moreover cursed 
Christ, not one of which 
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dicuntur qui sunt re vera 
Christiani dimittendos esse 
putavi. Alii ab _ indice 
nominati esse se Christianos 
dixerunt et mox negave- 
runt; fuisse quidem, sed 
desisse, quidam ante trien- 
nium, quidam ante plures 
annos, non nemo etiam 
ante viginti. Hi quoque 
omnes et imaginem tuam 
deorumque simulacra vene- 
rati sunt et Christo male 
dixerunt. Adfirmabant au- 
tem hanc fuisse summam 
vel culpae suae vel erroris, 
quod essent soliti stato die 
ante lucem convenire car- 
menque Christo quasi deo 
dicere secum invicem seque 
sacramento non in scelus 
aliquod obstringere, sed ne 
furta, ne latrocinia, ne adul- 
teria committerent, ne fidem 
fallerent, ne depositum ap- 
pellati abnegarent: quibus 
peractis morem sibi dis- 
cedendi fuisse, rursusque 
coeundi ad  capiendum 
cibum promiscuum tamen 
et innoxium ; quod ipsum 
facere desisse post edictum 
meum, quo secundum man- 
data tua hetaerias esse 
vetueram. Quo magis 
necessarium credidi ex dua- 
bus ancillis, quae ministrae 


things, (so it is said,) can those 
who are really Christians be 
made to do. Others who 
were named by the informer 
said that they were Christians 
and then denied it, explaining 
that they had been, but had 
ceased to be such, some three 
years ago, some a good many 
years, and a few as many as 
twenty. All these too not 
only worshipped your statue 
and the images of the gods, 
but cursed Christ. They 
maintained, however, that the 
amount of their fault or error 
had been this, that it was 
their habit on a fixed day to 
assemble before daylight and 
sing by turns a hymn to 
Christ as God (or a God); and 
that they bound themselves 
with an oath not to commit 
any enormity but to abstain 
from theft, brigandage or 
adultery, not to break their 
word, and not to deny 
a deposit when demanded. 
After this was done, their 
custom was to depart, and 
meet together again to take 
food, but ordinary and inno- 
cent food; and even this 
(they said) they had given up 
doing after the issue of my 
edict, by which, in accordance 
with your commands, I had 
forbidden the existence of 
clubs. On this I considered 
it the more necessary to find 
out from two maidservants 
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dicebantur, quid esset veri 
et per tormenta quaerere. 
Nihil aliud inveni quam 
superstitionem pravam im- 
modicam. Ideo dilata cog- 
nitione ad consulendum te 
decucurri. Visa est enim 
mihi res digna consultatione, 
maxime propter periclitan- 
tium numerum. Multienim 
omnis aetatis, omnis ordi- 
nis, utriusque sexus etiam, 
vocantur in periculum et 
vocabuntur. Neque civi- 
tates tantum sed _ vicos 
etiam atque agros super- 
stitionis istius contagio per- 
vagata est; quae videtur 
sisti et corrigi posse. Certe 
satis constat prope iam 
desolata templa coepisse 
celebrari et sacra solemnia 
diu intermissa repeti pas- 
tumque venire victimarum 
cuius adhuc _rarissimus 
emptor inveniebatur. Ex 
quo facile est opinari, quae 
turba hominum emendari 
possit, si sit paenitentiae 
locus. 


who were called ministrae, and 
that by torments, how far this 
was true; but I discovered 
nothing else than a perverted 
and extravagant superstition. 
I therefore adjourned the case 
and hastened to consult you. 
The matter seemed to me 
worth taking counsel on, 
especially on account of the 
number of those in danger. 
For many of every age, of 
every rank, and moreover of 
both sexes, are already or will 
be summoned to stand their 
trial. For this superstition 
has infected not only the town, 
but also the villages and coun- 
try ; yet it seems possible to 
stopitand set it right. At any 
rate it is certain enough that 
the almost deserted temples 
begin to be _ resorted to, 
that long disused ceremonies 
of religion are restored, and 
that fodder for victims finds 
a market, whereas buyers till 
now were very few. From 
this it may easily be supposed 
what a multitude of men may 
be reformed if they are given 
a chance of repentance. 


One is filled with astonishment on reading this 


letter. 


It is evident that the impression of the 


nature and tenets of Christianity that was con- 
celved in the mind of Pliny was so dim and 
distorted that we ourselves can only just recognise 


what he is writing about. 


The naive want of 
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understanding—the mist of confusion—that arise 
in the mind of the Roman official are so strange 
that we can scarcely conceive it. The tone of 
the letter suggests that even the writer himself 
was conscious of the incompleteness of his know- 
ledge, and, in tracing out the facts that he is 
writing about, we shall have none but the very 
faintest indications to guide us. 

Thus we find that among the statements that 
Pliny obtained from those who had recanted 
under pain of death, there is one that is very 
remarkable. They say that it was their custom, 
at their religious meetings, to bind themselves by 
an oath ‘“‘ ne depositum appellatt abnegarent ’’— 
that they would not refuse payment of a debt 
when it was demanded. It comes abruptly at the 
end of a list of great enormities that they abjured. 
They bind themselves to “abstain from theft, 
brigandage or adultery, not to break their word, 
and not to deny a deposit when demanded.” Why 
is the last included in such a list—especially 
when theft and lying have been already men- 
tioned as crimes that they promise to avoid ? 
Theft, brigandage, adultery and lying—it reminds 
one of the eighth, sixth, seventh and ninth of the 
Commandments of Moses, and looks as though 
these had been repeated to Pliny! But why drag 
in a refusal to pay a debt when demanded ? Who 
were these people that they should be so concerned 
about their debts? Many of them would be 
poor beyond our conception of poverty. Many 
of them, as we shall see later on, would be slaves, 
possessed of nothing but their tiny “ peculium.”’ 
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These people would scarcely be in a position to 
borrow, and yet they lay a disproportionate and 
apparently irrelevant stress upon the duty of 
paying their debts. 

It is so curious that it calls for some ex- 
planation that does not appear upon the surface. 
We, with our greater knowledge, must try to see 
through the fog of ignorance and obscurity that 
impeded the vision of the Roman judge. In the 
course of his examination had the accused 
revealed to him the words of their prayer? 
Were they saying “kat ddes jpitv ra dderdAjpara judy, 
ws Kal jpets adjkapev tots ddetdéras yuadv’’—‘‘and 
forgive us our debts, as we also have forgiven our 
debtors ”’ (St. Matthew vi.12,R.V.) ? Ina.p. 112 
the text of St. Matthew would be more likely to be 
used than that of St. Luke, although the latter, 
reading “‘ kai yap adrot ddiowev mavti dpetAovte juiv ’?— 
‘for we ourselves also forgive every one that is 
indebted to us,’’ also contains a reference to 
debt. 

Can we find any trace of the Creed as well as 
the Prayer of these Christians of Bithynia ? 
Perhaps: it is Just a possibility that its outline 
may be discerned through the fog in Pliny’s 
mind. The Creed of the Christians in a.p. 112 
would not be, like the Nicene Creed (A.D. 325), 
born of controversy and a definition of the Faith 
as against heresies, nor would it be expressed in 
the carefully considered words of the Apostles’ 
Creed. It would be more primitive than the 
Nicene Creed, and—for these were men on fire 
—less restrained than the Apostles’ Creed. To 
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preserve the wording unchanged it might well be 
a metrical Creed, and sung as a hymn. Pliny 
says that they told him it “ was their custom 
to sing by turns a hymn [carmen] to Christ 
as a God.” The words translated “ by turns ”’ 
are ‘“‘secum invicem’’: it is an obscure, perhaps 
a technical, expression, but it is fairly certain 
that their meaning is that the hymn was sung 
antiphonally. 

The antiphonal Creed that we call Te Deum 
Laudamus is very old in the history of the Church ; 
its construction is antique, and resembles that of 
the Psalms, and the carmina to be found in St. 
Luke, such as the Benedictus and the Magnificat. 
To this day, in Egypt, men bearing a burden slung 
on poles may occasionally be heard singing 
antiphonally as they move, those in front giving 
the first half of the verse, and the second half 
coming as a response from those in the rear. 

The Latin form of Te Deum Laudamus is that 
which we know best, and is the accepted text 
here in the West. But it existed also in Greek, 
and much of the Greek text is given in Julian’s 
** Dictionary of Hymnology” (p. 1120). It is 
said to be composite in origin, and various parts 
of it to be of different dates. But it is too 
coherent for this: there are no lines of cleavage, 
and every section is indispensable to the whole. 
The real date of its composition is quite unknown, 
but it has come down to us from the very early 
days of Christianity. I take the following from 
“The Prayer Book: its History, Language, and 
Contents,” by Evan Daniel, M.A., Hon. Canon of 


I 
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Rochester Cathedral!: ‘‘ St. Cyprian, speaking 
of the abode of the departed, says, ‘ There is 
the Glorious Company of the Apostles ; there is 
the Fellowship of the Prophets exulting; there 
is the innumerable multitude of the Martyrs, 
crowned after their victory of strife and passion.’ 
This correspondency with the Te Deum in order and 
phrase could scarcely be accidental.” Now St. 
Cyprian (the great Bishop of Carthage from 4.D. 
248 until his martyrdom in a.pD. 258 during 
Valerian’s persecution) was clearly quoting from 
something well known and belonging to a period 
anterior to his own. If he was quoting words 
that were 140 years old, the Ze Deum was in 
existence in the time of Pliny. Again, there is a 
Morning Hymn of the primitive Church of which 
a copy is given at the end of the Psalter in the 
Alexandrine MS.,? in which the words occur : 
‘Day by day I bless thee and praise thy name; 
for ever and for ever and for ever. Vouchsafe, 
O Lord, to keep me this day without sin.” Seeing 
that these words were accorded a place in the text 
of A, they must have come, like the rest of its 
contents, from the most early days of the Church. 
The reference, in the J'e Deum as we know it, to 
the Jewish *“‘ Cherubin and Seraphin,”’ and the use 
of the word ‘‘ Sabaoth”’ (all of which occur in the 
Greek text), also bear witness to its antiquity. 
Pliny says that the Hymn of the Christians 
was “sung before daylight.”’ A phrase in our 
1 Sixteenth ed. (Wells Gardner & Co., 2 Paternoster Buildings, 


E.C. 4). 
2 Codex A, circa 450. 
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Te Deum shows that it was intended for use 
at the very beginning of the day. ‘* Vouchsafe, 
O Lord: to keep us this day without sin” was 
sung while the day was still before the singers. 
So also was “Day by day: we magnify 
thee.”’ 

Was the “‘ carmen ”’ of which Pliny wrote our 
Te Deum Laudamus? We have no certainty : 
only a wonderful possibility. But if the early 
morning song of the Christians whom he perse- 
cuted was indeed the origin of the words that we 
know so well, then the Te Dewm Laudamus is 
not only the greatest and the most noble of the 
Creeds, but also the most ancient, and its glory 
is a reflection of the spirit of the martyrs and of 
those who led the way. 

There is no direct statement in Pliny’s letter 
telling us that it was for the celebration of Holy 
Communion that the Christians assembled at day- 
light. Nevertheless, his obscurity is, at this point, 
more easily penetrated, and we may certainly 
infer that it was so. It may be convenient 
to repeat the pertinent sentences. Writing 
of those who recanted, and, with incense and 
wine, made supplication to the Emperor’s statue 
and cursed Christ, his words are: ‘‘ They main- 
tained, however, that the amount of their fault 
or error had been this, that it was their habit on 
a fixed day to assemble before daylight and sing 
antiphonally a hymn to Christ as a God; and that 
they bound themselves with an oath not to 
commit any enormity; but to abstain from theit, 
brigandage or adultery, not to break their word, 
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and not to deny a deposit when demanded. 
After this was done, their custom was to depart, 
and meet together again to take food, but ordinary 
and innocent food ; and even this they had given 
up doing after the issue of my edict, by which, in 
accordance with your commands, I had forbidden 
the existence of clubs.” 

Although the evidence of these words is 
indirect, they nevertheless show, unmistakably, 
that the early morning meetings of the Christians 
‘““on a fixed day” took place for the purpose 
of partaking of Holy Communion. In the first 
place we see that, when their religious meeting 
was over, it was their custom to depart and 
gather together again to take food. Evidently 
this second meeting was not, strictly speaking, 
of a religious character, or it would have been 
permissible in Roman law. But Pliny regards 
it as a crime, and, being scrupulously just, he 
adds that they told him it had not been held 
after the issue of his edict suppressing clubs. 
His sense of fairness makes him point out also 
that they partook of ordinary and innocent food. 
He acquits them, that is to say, of the cannibalism 
which was one of the many crimes charged 
against the Christians at their secret meetings. 
Again, if we reverse our point of view, and look 
at the matter from the Christian standpoint, 
we see once more that this taking of food was not 
the Holy Communion. Had it been so, neither 
Pliny’s edict nor anything else would have made 
them abandon it. 

It was, then, the dydzy, or so-called “ love- 
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feast ’’ of the primitive Church. The dydzn was 
a sociable meeting that took place after the Holy 
Communion, enabling the Christians, isolated 
units in a wilderness of paganism, to become 
acquainted with one another, and to be fortified 
by a realisation of the fact that they were 
members of one body. The custom is referred to 
in St. Paul’s Epistles, the Epistles of Ignatius, 
and elsewhere. It is still found where a minority 
of Christians is scattered among Mohammedan 
surroundings. In the Coptic churches, for 
instance, Holy Communion, their only service, is 
celebrated at 8 A.M. Many of the communicants 
come from great distances, and have, perhaps, 
travelled since sunrise. After the service nearly 
all remain in the church, for they have nowhere 
else to go. This post-Communion meeting is 
not called an dyd7n, and—I am afraid that it 
has declined upon coffee and cigarettes! But 
it serves the same purpose. The utmost friendli- 
ness prevails, and it affords the communicants 
an opportunity, not otherwise attainable, of 
learning to know one another personally. This 
non-religious meeting is, definitely, a sequel to 
the celebration of the Communion, and Pliny’s 
reference to it presupposes such a celebration. 

In the second place, one of the words used by 
Pliny points to the same conclusion though less 
clearly. He says that the Christians bound 
themselves “by an oath [sacramento] not to 
commit any enormity.” Now sacramentum was 
a word meaning, especially, a military oath 
of allegiance, and Pliny, perplexed and wholly 
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ignorant of the Christian rite called the Holy 
Sacrament, seems to have heard the word, to 
have understood it in its ordinary sense as an 
oath of allegiance, and to have connected it with 
the assertion of their desire to avoid sin. 
Possibly the word had not, in 4.p. 112, yet been 
adopted into the vocabulary of the Christians, 
and, in that case, Pliny may not have heard it. 
Even then, as Dr. Westcott suggests,! “‘ they 
might naturally speak of . . . solemn devotion 
to Christ’s service, which would suggest [to 
Pliny] . .. the use of the word Sacramentum.” 
Gaius Plinius Caecilius Secundus, Legate 
Propraetor with Consular Power, is, in truth, 
giving an obscure and confused account of 
early morning celebration of Holy Communion. 
What manner of people, then, were these 
Christians who communicated “before day- 
light”? Pliny carefully enlightens his master 
on this subject. They were, he says, numerous, 
of every age, of every rank, of both sexes, and not 
only from the town but also the villages and 
country. But the state of society was so different 
from our own that we must see them more 
closely than this. We find that the Propraetor, 
in the course of his investigations, took two 
maid-servants, who were ‘‘ ministrae,’’ that 1s, 
Deaconesses of the Church, and subjected them 
to torture to extract information. He discovers 
from them nothing else than what he calls 
** superstitionem pravam immodicam’’—a non- 
Roman worship, depraved, and not according to 
1 op. ett. p. 50. 
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any Officially recognised mode—not in keeping, 
that is, with the rule that made the Roman 
organisation the pivot of life, and therefore one 
that was degraded. But the significant point 
is that Pliny, the legalist, caused them to be 
tortured. Legally, torture for the discovery of 
evidence could be inflicted only on slaves.! 
There were, then, Deaconesses of the Church 
who were slaves. What percentage of the com- 
municants as a whole were slaves? We do not 
know, but it is probable that a large number, 
possibly approaching half, of the population of 
Bithynia was of the slave class, and, among the 
Christians, the proportion of the slaves would be 
higher still. In any case it is evident that the 
Christian customs must have conformed with the 
routine of slave life. 

In antiquity, the day’s work habitually began 
with sunrise or even earlier. Thus, Sir Samuel 
Dill, in “ Roman Society from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius,” ? mentions that the Elder Pliny was 
one of Vespasian’s trusted advisers, and that he 
‘* regularly visited the Emperor on official business 
before dawn.”’ All classes of society, from the 
Emperor downwards, rose early, and examples 
might be multiplied easily. Instances occur in the 
Gospels. Thus, Mary Magdalene (St. John xx.) 
comes to the tomb “early, while it was yet dark,”’ 
and finds the stone rolled away. She fetches 
St. Peter and St. John, and, soon after, sees One 
whom she supposes is the gardener. Evidently 


1 Sir W. M. Ramsay, op. cit. p. 205. 
2 (Macmillan, 1904), p. 149. 
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it is a matter of course that the gardener should 
be about thus early. 

In the period which concerns us, most of the 
Roman provinces were divided into large estates 
owned by senators and others, which were 
cultivated by slave labour. The work of the 
slaves began early, and continued as long as the 
light lasted. During all the day the Christian 
slaves would not only be under control, but 
scattered among others to whom their faith was 
a matter of indifference or aversion. In the 
evening all were collected into great barracks or 
compounds, called ergastula, where the night was 
spent. The ergastulum would be opened some time 
before work began, and thus the only time at the 
disposal of the slaves—the only time at which 
they could assemble for Holy Communion and 
for dydmn—was, as Pliny says, “‘ before daylight.” 

And so, strange as it is, we find that, when 
early morning Communion is first mentioned, 
there was nothing irrational in the celebration 
of the remembrance of a Supper in the dawn. 
Sheer necessity constrained these, the primitive 
Christians among whom: the custom originated. 
The constraint has passed away, the necessity 
has been forgotten, but the use comes down from 
antiquity to ourselves. 
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